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Education in the Rupununi District 
Of British Guiana 


By A. A. BANNISTER, Deputy Director of Education, British Guiana 


HE Rupununi district occupies 

the southern portion of British 

Guiana, the only British coun- 
try in South America. This vast 
territory has the Pakaraima range of 
mountains in its northern extremity, 
among which live the Patamona 
Indians. The Makusi Indians live in 
the north savannah which lies between 
the Pakaraima and the Kanuku range 
of mountains. South of the Kanukus 
are found the Wapisiana Indians, who 
live in the south savannah. In these 
savannahs there are two seasons, the 
wet and the dry. The wet fortunately 
lasts only for about three or four 
months of the year. In these wet 
months the rivers are in full flood and 
one must keep to his own savannah 
until the dry season comes. In the 
dry season the rivers and creeks recede 
for more than twenty or more feet and 
passage from one savannah to the 
other is possible. At this season too 
the winds blow continuously and one 
wonders how long one’s shelter for 
the night will last. In the mornings 


at about 3 o’clock it is so cold that one 
or two blankets are essential, but one 
awakes eager and fresh for whatever 
the day is to bring forth. 

Until recent years access to the 
Rupununi was only possible by river, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that 
at some seasons one took months from 
Georgetown to this district. There 
were many hindrances in the shape of 
falls, rocks, sand banks and hundreds 
of weary miles of water, and after, 
that dreary savannah over which tra- 
verse was made by bullock cart. To- 
day, however, the Government has 
constructed many airstrips which are 
streamlined over the savannahs and 
access to nearly every place is possible 
within a day. 

There are about 5,000 Indians in the 
Rupununi, including 1,500 children, 
of whom 800 are at present attending 
school. To see these and to find out 
how they were being educated was the 
the reason for my business in the 
Rupununi. 

After many attempts to make a tour 





of inspection to the district, with the 
kind co-operation of the district com- 
missioner, Rupununi, I was able to 
make a start from the airport at 
Atkinson Field. After two stops we 
reached Lethem, the headquarters of 
the commissioner of the district. There 
was a very beautiful view of the 
Takutu river, which separates this part 
of British Guiana from Brazil, from 
the landing before the district com- 
missioner’s house. The Takutu like 
a sheet of silver runs before the view 
apparently right into the distant moun- 
tain range, and in the middle distance 
is a little islet looking for all the world 
as if it was dropped there for purely 
decorative purposes. 

The next day, a Saturday, we took 
a launch up the Takutu to a point on 
the Brazilian shore owned by a Brazi- 
lian business man with whom my host, 
the district commissioner, had official 
business. The place had the usual 
foreign atmosphere. There were swar- 
thy Portuguese Indians with white 


sombreros on the hill overlooking the 
landing and a few yards away was a 


house and trade store. The house was 
a low abode, rectangular in shape and 
simply appointed. A legend in Portu- 
guese told of the desire for God to 
bless the house. The Senor to our 
disappointment had gone 15 miles away 
to attend a race meeting but the 
Senora and other relatives tried to 
make conversation with us through 
our interpreter. Before entering I 
observed that all the party stood still 
at the door until the senior of the male 
family waved us in. It is a recognised 
courtesy that no one should enter a 
house until the host bids you enter. 
Even when on horseback one does not 
dismount until the host bids you to do 
so. Back of the living rooms was a 
store in which one found many of the 
drugs and groceries one buys in British 
Guiana. But these were manufactured 
in Brazil itself; the larger country and 
larger population make this possible. 

We took back part of a football 


team due to play against a team at 
Lethem that afternoon. After the 
football match, which was won by the 
British in spite of better play by the 
Brazilian team, two of the resident 
clerks held a Fiesta, which means in 
Brazilian terms any kind of entertain- 
ment—dance or else. This was in the 
nature of a house-warming in honour 
of a new house into which they had 
moved. Both teams were present with 
their friends, and other prominent 
residents in the district. Every item 
was a rhumba or a samba with an 
occasional waltz thrown in—the only 
English dance the Brazilians will tole- 
rate. It seems that at a border fiesta 
anyone can come, for the house was 
crowded with everyone in the district 
who could get there. 

The next morning, Sunday, we set 
out on a tour of the southern savannah 
in a jeep with a trailer. We were a 
party of seven. My host with two 
rangers, the driver of the jeep, a cook, 
a sergeant of police and myself. One 
of the rangers acted as interpreter and 
photographer. We set out at 9 a.m. 
with the Kanuku mountains on our 
left. These mountains had to be 
skirted on the southern trip and on the 
way we passed the airstrip and the 
abattoir from which meat for George- 
town is shipped by air, then we went 
past the Government stock farm and 
on through the San Jose ranch. 

After we had cleared the edge of 
the Kanukus we were then in the 
southern savannah and stopped at a 
Makusi village for lunch. The school- 
master gave us the use of the school- 
room for lunch, and we then left there 
about 1 p.m. for Wichibai. The 
scenery on the way was picturesque— 
long rolling savannahs with herds of 
cattle here and there, the property of 
the Rupununi Development Company. 
The Indians in the district when not 
travelling on foot ride bullocks which 
are trained for the saddle. An interest- 
ing sight one afternoon was a man 
astride a bullock with his wife walking 





behind with a child in a small ham- 
mock at her side and a warishi (a kind 
of basket strapped around her head 
hanging from a string) with the load 
of provisions on her back. The more 
affluent Indians have actually bought 
bicycles, which are easy to ride on 
the tracks in the savannah. 

I now had the opportunity of seeing 
what a jeep could do. There was 
much discussion whether we would be 
able to ford the Rupununi river in 
order to reach the Sand Creek Mission 
which is on the other side. At length 
we reached the river which was low 
and seemed far, very far away down 
from the level of the bank. There 
were two swiftly flowing streams divi- 
ded by a ledge of what seemed hun- 
dreds of hard granite rocks on a 
harder granite shelf. ‘‘ George” the 
ranger as he is known to everyone 
went ahead to reconnoitre. He waded 
in and reported that he thought we 
could make it. So down went the jeep 
standing nearly on end but slowly and 


surely making its way down the steep 


incline. It then nosed its way through 
the stream, the water meanwhile 
reaching higher until it nearly covered 
the wheels, but the jeep soon reached 
the edge of the rock and almost 
humanlike it shifted to one side, one 
wheel making a purchase on a lower 
ledge, then the other wheel joined it 
and it inclined up and up until it was 
on the shelf of rock. Over each rock 
it went rocking and heaving while we 
on board swayed a si‘tir: rhumba 
until we reached the 1 x* stream. 
Down it plunged again ough the 
water and headed for the o her bank. 
The question was, in my mind, could 
it climb up as well as it had come 
down the other bank. I was not long 
awaiting the answer for the wheels 
gripped the edge of the bank and it 
screamed its way up and up until we 
were on the other side. It was a 
revelation to me what a jeep can do. 
This one could do everything except 
fly, and it even tried to do this at 


about 50 miles an hour on patches of 
the savannah where the track was 
level. We had to cross the Sand 
Creek as well, a formidable matter, 
but after seeing how well the Rupununi 
was negotiated I did not worry. I 
understand that on the former trip, 
when the water was high enough to 
cover most of the body, the driver 
plugged the exhaust, covered the en- 
gine with a tarpaulin and with the aid 
of four men pushed it along the bed 
of the creek until it came out the other 
side on its own power—a truly won- 
derful machine. 

We saw the Sand Creek Mission 
of the Wapisianas just as the sun was 
dipping. It is cradled beneath the 
mountains which formed a bluish back- 
ground in the fading light. It was 
about the time of the Angelus. Soon 
the priest, the missionary of the district, 
emerged from the church and we were 
surrounded by hundreds of the adult 
villagers and their children. Everyone 
large and small came forward to shake 
hands. The children, who thought it 
great fun, joined the throng again and 
again and came back to shake hands. 
When it was all over Father invited us 
to his house where we spent a very 
pleasant night. Before taking to our 
hammocks, a guide showed us a safe 
bathing place in the creek where we 
refreshed ourselves after a very stren- 
uous day. Here I was introduced to 
the caboura fly for the first time. He 
is bigger than the sand-fly but nothing 
as big as the mosquito, but as great 
a nuisance as both. Fortunately the 
dry season was on with a swing and 
we were seldom molested until late 
evening when we went to a creek 
or waterhole for a bath. I understand 
some persons react badly to the bite of 
the caboura, each spot where bitten 
sometimes turns into sores; but others 
suffer little or no effect from the bites. 

Next morning, I made history by 
being the first member of the education 
department to visit this area officially. 
At Sand Creek and at all the other 
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villages, I found little of the extreme 
shyness that characterises many Ame- 
rindians in more accessible creeks and 
villages nearer the coastlands. These 
came around you freely and smiled 
and were full of life and fun. It is 
true that they can be very embarrass- 
ing at times and seem to watch your 
every move, but it is mere childish 
curiosity for, so far, there are not 
many strangers besides official parties. 
We returned to Wichibai, after we had 
inspected the school. The priest was 
the perfect host, and seemed pleased 
to have us and sorry that we had to 
leave him. Before departing there was 
the usual ritual of handshaking, cut 
short this time by a general wave of 
the hand. 

From Wichibai we passed Dadana- 
wa, the headquarters of the Rupununi 
Development Company. We stopped 
and met the assistant Manager and 
spent a half hour in comfortable quar- 
ters and heard something of the coming 
cattle round-up, the possibilities of 
meat for Georgetown air lift, and 


other things to do with life on the 


savannahs. From Dadanawa we tra- 
velied due east for about 32 miles and 
reached Shea village just before dark. 
Here we spent the night. Next day we 
had a talk with the villagers and after 
visiting the school started off about 
mid-day for Maruranaua and then 
hurried on to Awariwaunau where the 
night was spent. The school here like 
Sand Creek and all the others is in 
charge of a Spanish Arawak from the 
Sant Rosa in the Moruca reservation, 
North West District. The next morn- 
ing, Ist March, after a rather rugged 
journey we arrived at Aishalton again 
before dark. This is the largest and 
most important village; an airstrip is 
very near and it appeared to me to be 
a kind of metropolis for the other 
villages. The schoolmaster is rather 
more elderly than the other teachers 
whom I had met. He was about fifty, 
erect in bearing, very self assured and 
welcomed us to his house which was 


the largest in the village. 

In spite of the aftermath of the 
measles which had run through each 
village in turn, the people on the whole 
seemed quite healthy and strong and 
there was a spirit of industry in the 
school. 

We left Aishalton on Friday, 3rd 
March, and made for Burisinawa the 
most southerly British outpost in the 
Rupununi savannahs or for that matter 
the South American continent. This 
place is more familarly called Bush 
Mouth. A ranger and his family 
and a policeman occupy the one build- 
ing which has an open verandah and 
a few rooms. 

Burisinawa is near the Marudi 
mountains and the gold workings, and 
beyond it are wide wastes of savannah 
lands, leading after days and days of 
travelling to the Wai Wai country. 
Awaiting us at this outpost was an 
American who wanted permission to 
visit the Wai Wai Indians and to 
photograph them by a coloured cine- 
projector. Much to his astonishment 
the district commissioner refused, 
claiming that these people had as much 
right to their privacy as anyone else. 
He said that unless instructed from 
headquarters he would not give per- 
mission unless it was for purposes of 
scientific research. I had the pleasure 
there of meeting an old soldier of the 
1914-1918 war who had gone from 
British Guiana with the first contingent 
to Europe and Egypt. He is an edu- 
cated Indian from the Wakapau dis- 
trict who had established himself there, 
and as far as I could see had no 
intention of leaving. 

The village of Karaudanau where 
we spent one weekend is quite pre- 
tentious in size and the houses like all 
the other villages are built halfway up 
of bricks made from clay and sand 
with a thatched roof of Ete palms. 
As the children all live on the Mission 
the school was inspected on Saturday. 

On Sunday we were shown over the 
village by the Tuschau, a term which 





means Headman. Each village has 
one usually appointed by the church 
but formerly appointed and even paid 
by Government. At one village the 
Tuschau very cleverly related through 
our interpreter the many duties he 
had to perform, the great distances 
he had to travel and then asked for a 
bicycle. He even hinted that he had 
been promised payment for his duties. 
It seems that this question of selection 
and payment by Government is under 
consideration. 

The journey on Monday morning 
from Karaudanau to Sawariwau was 
the roughest so far. In the northern 
savannah there is a good road from 
Lethem to Good Hope. The road has 
been levelled by bulldozers and one 
can attain a speed of 40 to 50 miles 
per hour by jeep quite easily. In the 
southern savannah there are good 


. strips too, but often there is no well 
marked path and the jeep sways and 
pitches over ridges and mounds known 
as “ yam heaps ”’. Often, too, there are 
creeks to be forded, impossible during 


the wet season, but easy, at least for 
our jeep, during the dry weather we 
experienced. On this journey for the 
first time we became bogged down and 
would not come or go. The district 
commissioner with foresight, however, 
had a winch attachment to the jeep, 
so out came the cable which was 
attached to the nearest tree. The 
engine was set in motion and we were 
soon freed of the mud and _ pulled 
safely out of the creek to dry land 
opposite. After this rough journey 
we reached the village. This one had 
some design as the houses seemed 
either by accident or otherwise to be 
built in a straight line along a main 
street, and in the centre of the village 
were the church, the school and the 
rest house. A comfortable night was 
spent here and after visiting the Mis- 
sion and the school we left on Tuesday 
for our return journey via Wichibai 
and Makusi village. We had covered 
more than 300 miles, by jeep and at 


one time we were more than 400 miles 
from the coast. 

From Lethem that afternoon we 
visited Manari Ranch, the residence of 
the only lady rancher of the district. 
The house is a picture of unpainted 
burnt brick of a soft rose pink colour. 
It has an attractive garden and smooth 
lawns with shady trees around it. On 
the way back we stopped at Bon 
Success the former Rupununi Head- 
quarters where there is now only a 
dispensary. 

As a result of this visit the following 
is a summary of my impressions of the 
schools in this area: 

“The Churches must be congratu- 
lated on the pioneer work they have 
done among the Indians and on the 
provision of churches and good school 
buildings. The furnshing, however, can 
be better and there are signs that in 
some of the schools it will be in the near 
future. A minimum of stationery and 
other equipment has been supplied, but 
with the free issue of books and stat- 
ionery the supply will be improved. 
Staffing is the weakest feature at pre- 
sent: of the eight schools visited only 
one teacher has passed the Primary 
School Certificate Examination and 
only one other had reached the upper 
division of a primary school. The others 
for the most part had managed to get 
only as far as the middle division. Of 
these eight teachers, four are in their 
forties and took up teaching late after 
having worked for years in other occu- 
pations. Of these there are possibly 
two who might, with training, be able 
to pass their Certificate Examinations 
and in time become eligible for head- 
teacherships in fully-aided schools. It 
was recommended that, in order to 
help them and thereby the 800 children 
now of school age, an experimental 
refresher course should be arranged 
for the two weeks in the Easter 
vacation, to which all teachers be ad- 
mitted and paid travelling and sub- 
sistence allowances. This will enable 
them to carry on until it is decided 








what the future policy for these schools 
will be. 

For this purpose it was suggested 
that an officer of the Department be 
sent up to conduct the course, which 
should proceed along the following 
lines: 

1 Guidance in writing up and pre- 
paring the most essential school 
records ; 

Planning and carrying out an 
elementary scheme of work and 
keeping a record of exactly what 
is done each week, and the orga- 
nisation of classes in the larger 
schools ; 

Instruction in simple methods of 
teaching the three R’s with special 
emphasis on oral English and the 
relation of the teaching methods 
to life; 

simple 
and 


teaching 
both at home 


Guidance in 
health habits 
in school; 


Practical hints for introducing 
simple general knowledge subjects ; 
Planning a course for the self 
instruction for each teacher so 
as to improve his present educa- 
tional standard. 


With the exception of pupils and 
teachers’ attendance registers and a 
log book no other records are kept. 
The teachers have no idea of the 
grading of pupils with the result that 
there are no well defined classes. The 
difference in grades can best be dis- 
cerned from the reading books used. 

Discipline is easy, as the children are 
keen and intelligent and most willing 
to learn. They are by no means 
repressed and are ripe for the educa- 
tional advantages more suitable to 
their needs and circumstances. 

General efficiency is at present very 
mediocre. Indians are good copyists 
and where the teachers write well 
writing is good. Reading on the whole 
is fair, and it is safe to say that the 
majority seem to understand what is 


read. Unfortunately it does not go 
very far and it is questionable how 
lasting it will be. The Reverend Fr. 
McKenna has done some excellent 
work in translating the Reading sheet 
and some of the Caribbean readers 
into Wapisiani for the guidance of the 
teachers. If this translation is used 
as a guide when English interpretation 
fails, then it should be quite helpful. 
The books in use are mainly the Carib- 
bean readers, but at a few schools it 
was discovered that there were not 
sufficient of these books; a West 
Indian reader would be interjected at 
the next stage to be followed in the 
next by a Caribbean reader again. 
This is likely to cause confusion. 
Unless the governing body is able to 
provide an adequate supply of the 
Caribbean readers then it would be 
better to use the West Indian readers, 
which will soon be issued as free books 
to the schools. 

Arithmetic aims to cover the four 
rules and a_ knowledge of 
money, but the teaching is for the 
most part too mechanical. At one 
school where English is used through- 
out the day with little or no recourse 
to the Indian language some reasoning 
has been observed. I do not think 
that a sufficiently wide application of 
these rules is possible until the lan- 
guage difficulty has been mastered. 

The language difficulty is real. The 
district commissioner informed me that 
with the Brazilian frontier so near, the 
people are inclined and actually plan 
their way of life according to Brazi- 
lian standards. The men employed 
to round up cattle are Vacqueros and 
not cowboys; any entertainment is a 
fiesta and most people, especially the 
adult Indian, understand Brazilian, 
and of course can speak their own 
language but iittle English. Spanish 
Arawak teachers from Moruca are 
employed no doubt because Spanish 
being a near relative to Portuguese 
they can make themselves understood 
by this medium. But there is need in 


simple 





this area, far removed from the Central 
Government, for English to be more 
centrally stressed, and this could only 
be accomplished through the medium 
of the schools. 

At a few schools some instruction is 
given on personal health habits and the 
children, no doubt because of this and 
the efforts of the medical rangers, are 
clean both in body, attire and in per- 
sonal hygienic habits. The Reverend 
Fr. McKenna, with whom we stayed 
at Sand Creek, has also done much 
through his keen interest to develop a 
saner outlook on the cause of illness 
than was formerly the case. Kanaima 
was formerly given as a reason for all 
ills, and the Indians were prone to 
give in to their illnesses owing to this 
fatalistic attitude. The younger gene- 
ration show signs of looking elsewhere 
for the reasons of bad health than to 
Kanaima. 

Little else is done at present, but it 
is hoped that singing, native arts and 
crafts, and local geography for a 
start will follow as the _ teachers 
improve their general 


develop and 

education. 
Concerning future plans I under- 

stand from the district commissioner 


that funds are ear-marked for a 
craft school for Indians and a senior 
type of school for the children of 
ranchers and Government employees. 
I personally think that these schools 
would do much to further the edu- 
cational advantage of the whole area. 
The general idea of the craft school 
is to teach the children not only their 
own native arts and crafts, but such 
things as curing and tanning leather, 
leatherwork, brick-making and laying, 
woodwork and other craft work. Later 
domestic subjects will be introduced 
for the girls. 

It has been found that the ranchers, 
at no small cost, have been compelled 
to board and educate their children 
from an early age in Georgetown. A 
senior school with a primary section 
would fill a great need in the life of 


these people, and there is no reason 
why later some of the more promising 
Indians could not be drafted over to 
the senior school. From such a group 
Government could in time recruit 
some of their employees, such as 
rangers, junior clerks and chauffeurs, 
engineers, carpenters, etc.” 

After considering my report the 
Director of Education agreed to send 
an officer to conduct two courses of 
training. The officer’s report on the 
second course is interesting: — 

“As a result of the two courses of 
training, I think we now have at least 
a clearer, if not a complete, picture of 
what all our Rupununi teachers are 
like in regard to attainment in basic 
academic subjects (English, Arithmetic 
and General Knowledge principally) 
and also in specific professional know- 
ledge, skill, experience, aptitude, atti- 
tude and improvement possibilities. 

Reverend Fr. B. McKenna, S. J. 
(Manager of the six Roman Catholic 
schools in the southern savannah), 
Reverend Fr. W. W. Banham, S. J. 
(Manager of Macushi Roman Catholic 
School and the three Roman Catholic 
Schools in the Pakarimas) and Rey- 
erend P. A. L. Howell of the three Ang- 
lican schools of the District, attended 
the course also. Their idea was to learn 
for themselves something of profes- 
sional theory and practice in primary 
school keeping that they might assist 
the efforts of their staffs to become 
intelligent and progressive workers in 
the class-room in the absence of any 
system of regular official supervision 
during term-time. This I think was a 
very commendable practical gesture on 
the managers’ part. All the teachers 
with the exception of one, are either 
full-blooded Amerindians, or _half- 
breeds of Amerindian stock and some 
other race. The single exception is 
the head teacher of Yupukari Anglican 
school who is a European—a Welsh- 
woman, the wife of the Anglican priest 
at Yupukari Mission. 

The syllabus for the course was 














based on needs that were apparent. 
Very many formal lectures were 
avoided and much more dependence 
was placed on doing things as in a 
school-room, the teachers themselves 
being used frequently as pupils in a 
class-room situation. Whenever edu- 
cational theory was given in the form 
of lectures it was really the summary 
of realised practice in working through 
the syllabus as in a school-room situa- 
tion. On some occasions the procedure 
was reversed: a theoretical lecture pre- 
ceded a period of actual practice or 
“doing”. Free discussion was also 
encouraged, and this revealed that the 
teachers on the whole did not know 
how to adapt that scheme to the 
Rupununi environment. Formulating 
syllabuses of their own for the different 
divisions and finding appropriate topics 
for day-to day instruction was proving 
a difficult m tter. In short many of 
the teachers still needed help in know- 
ing just what to teach, when to teach, 
and how to teach, with respect to any 
one subject. A good deal of time was 
spent, therefore, in the consideration 
and the making of an appropriate and 
‘understood scheme of work with the 
detailed syllabuses. It was evident 
that the attainment of the teachers 
themselves in basic academic subjects 
was improving on the whole. 

It was again fortunate for the 
teachers that a medical officer, Dr. 
C. R. Jones, should arrive at Lethem 
during the course as in April last. 
Again he kindly consented to talk to 
them on health matters in the Rupu- 
nuni as they affected school children. 
He had noticed, the doctor said, since 
he last addressed the teachers great 
improvement in certain aspects of 
health, particularly with regard to the 
building of sanitary latrines for schools 
and villages. The teachers had tried 
to put into practice some of the advice 
he then gave. He asked them on this 
occasion to co-operate with him in a 


proposed programme of protective vac- 
cination against T.B. to commence in 
the schools and villages about February 
next. The doctor then spoke on the 
symptoms of that disease, its occur- 
rence in certain villages, its spread, 
and advised on simple preventive 
measures; those the teachers could 


pass on to children and parents. 


Another guest-lecturer was Mr. 
Gilroy Henderson, of the Geological 
Department. He was on duty in the 
district engaged in boring wells. Mr. 
Henderson lectured to the group on 
soil-reformation in the district and led 
the teachers on a tour along the banks 
of the nearby Takutu river to observe 
the kinds of rocks, erosion in action, 
and other matters of geological interest 
such as might be useful for teachers to 
know. Around the well in construction 
at Lethem he showed the kinds of 
rocks that had to be negotiated to 
reach the water-tabie, explained the 
boring process, and told of what bene- 
fit to Lethem the well would be when 
completed. These lectures by Dr. 
Jones and Mr. Henderson were very 
useful, and the part played by these 
two officers was an indication of that 
close co-operation for total progress 
in the district that should exist between 
teachers, our own Department and all 
other Government Departments at 
work in the district. 


The course so far given can be only 
a preparatory help to the improvement 
of primary education in the Rupununi 
area, and I would suggest that if 
there is to be no loss of ground already 
covered that arrangements be made as 
early as possible for the work of the 
teachers in the schools to be super- 
vised and given further guidance on 
the spot as regularly as possible, perio- 
dically maybe, over two or three years 
at least. I suggest also that progressive 
refresher courses be held at least once 
a year.” 














The Training of Leaders for Community 
Development in Kenya 








By F. E. V. Ross, Jeanes School, Kabete, Kenya 


HIS article describes an under- 

taking of practical work in the 

field which was carried out as 
an integral part of their course by 
Community Development Assistants 
during their year in training.* These 
C.D.A.s, as they are called, are selec- 
ted by their own communities and 
by the Administration. When trained 
they become African district council 
employees, and work under the direc- 
tion of the administrative officer in 
their district, who is in charge of com- 
munity development. The duties of a 
C.D.A. involve responsibility for a 
community centre or village hall, beth 
initiating and co-ordinating the acti- 
vities of adult education and recreation 
which find their focus there. But from 
time to time also, they are called upon 
to leave their centre and work for a 
period on some field scheme of agri- 
cultural or village betterment. Such 
a scheme involves them not only in the 
preparatory educational work, but also 
in taking an active part with their own 
hands. 

The training scheme was held in the 
Makueni Settlement, a number of the 
features of which are mentioned in the 
article. This area, which was pre- 
viously uninhabitable, has been opened 
up during the last few years to help 
the Wakamba people, especially those 
who had served in the war. In its 
original state the land has been des- 





* With acknowledgments toa colleague 
who took part in the scheme, Mr. 
V. St.G. Giffard. 


cribed as a rhino’s paradise, and before 
settlement could begin more than 1,000 
of those animals had to be shot. 

The task of opening up the area 
was a formidable one, involving con- 
siderable expenditure. The Admini- 
stration was determined that the new 
lands should be well farmed, and laid 
down certain farming rules to which 
settlers must agree before they could 
have a farm allotted to them. Perhaps 
the most significant of these rules is 
that land cannot be sub-divided. In 
the main area of Machakos, family 
holdings are in many cases being so 
fragmented and sub-divided, that they 
de not lend themselves to good farming 
methods, nor are they economic units. 
At Makueni a farmer cannot sub- 
divide his holding, and he can hand 
it on to one person and one person 
only. The farm thus remains for ever 
an economic and consolidated unit. 

The Makueni Settlement therefore 
relieves the pressure on the main areas 
of Machakos and affords an object 
lesson in good farming methods; fur- 
ther, it provides valuable experience 
in the opening up of such marginal 
lands. 

In an assessment of what the 
C.D.A.s have gained from their visit, 
I would put high the realisation borne 
in on them that an African farming 
community suffers no hardship under 
such farming rules as exist there, but 
indeed can contentedly thrive under 
them; and again the recognition by 
the students that important as is the 








C.D.A. work which can be carried 
out at an institution or centre, field 
projects concentrated in limited areas 
are also a vital part of community 
development. 

At the Jeanes School, Kabete, 
Kenya, formal class-room work, whe- 
ther of assignment or lecture, occupies 
a large and essential part of the train- 
ing of C.D.A.s. In order to become 
well informed citizens there is much 
ground that they must cover in this 
way. For they must learn to under- 
stand the full story of their country’s 
economic development from the days 
when the present tribes first settled 
in Kenya up to the present time, and 
to appreciate the full scope of local 
and central government as it now 
functions. There is much else besides 
within the contents of their syllabus 
which can only be assimilated by 
class-room methods. 

Naturally, even while they are resi- 
dent in the school, activities can go far 
beyond formal class-room teaching. 
The school possesses its own farm 
which is used for practical agriculture. 
The C.D.A.s can fractise methods of 
adult education such as those which 
are associated with the Young Far- 
mers’ Club Movement in Britain— 
public speaking, the quiz competition, 
the brains’ trust, the group discussion, 
the play. They learn the handling and 
care of the film strip projector and of 
different types of wireless, and there 
are facilities for handyman carpentry. 
They are instructed practically in the 
organisation and coaching of athletics 
and games, and in the best methods of 
marking out tracks for athletics, and 
fields and courts for games. 

There are, too, a considerable num- 
ber of places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school, which are 
readily accessible for day or half-day 
visits, when the students may see 
good African or European farms, at- 
tend a meeting of Legislative Council 
or observe the proceedings in a Nairobi 
Court, be taken behind the scenes in 


the African Information Services or 
watch the printing of the newspaper 
Baraza. Also such institutions as the 
Forest Research Station or the Blind 
School are within reach. 

It was however felt that in 1952 
some scheme might be undertaken 
which would involve the whole course 
in spending a period together under 
field conditions. The Administration 
of the Makueni Settlement Area was 
approached and offered full co-opera- 
tion. Makueni is in the low country 
of the Machakos district of Ukambani 
some 100 miles from Kabete. With 
the provision of water supplies, the 
elimination of wild animals, and the 
defeat of the tsetse fly, the area is 
being systematically opened up for 
agricultural settlement by the Wak- 
amba of the Machakos district, who 
nowadays compete keenly to be granted 
farms in the area. 

The aims of the field scheme were 
to teach the students the methods by 
which such new farming lands were 
being made available, and to allow 
them to observe how African farmers 
were adapting themselves to the prac- 
tice of good agricultural principles; 
to give them opportunities for carrying 
out under instruction certain aspects of 
a C.D.A.’s work in conditions as exis- 
ting in an African area, and to include 
some communal service on behalf of 
the local people. 

The twenty-two students, with a 
cook and driver, lived in a_ tented 
camp for 17 days. The Makueni 
Administration kindly arranged for 
the preliminary work on the camp 
site, and for the construction of well- 
designed dining and cooking bandas, 
wash-places and latrines before the 
arrival of the course; they also pro- 
vided firewood and water at the camp 
site. While meat and milk were ob- 
tainable locally, the main bulk of food, 
maize meal, vegetables, sugar and rice 
had to be brought from the school; 
one expedition to Machakos, some 
fifty miles away, was necessary to 





replenish stocks of fresh vegetables. 
All necessary camp equipment such 
as tents, beds, bedding, mosquito nets, 
tables, forms, kerais, pangas, lamps, 
paraffin and cooking pots were taken 
with the party. 

When the students had settled down 
in camp, the district officer in charge 
of the area, together with Chief 
William Kioko, and the senior leveller 
Onesimus Musyoki, met them in a 
council place under the trees close to 
the camp site, and after welcoming 
them, gave an outline of the history 
of the settlement, and replied to ques- 
tions. From the outset it was evident 
that the students regarded as most 
fortunate those who were being grant- 
ed farms in_ the settlement, and 
though a few from the Highlands 
found this part of the country rather 
hot, many cast envious eyes on these 
new lands and were disappointed to 
learn they were only available to 
Machakos Wakamba. 

The first project was the marking 
out of a quarter mile standard ath- 
letic track around the existing footbell 
field. So that members of the course 
should experience the practical prob- 
lems of preliminary measuring under 
difficult conditions, the thorn scrub 
through which the semi-circular ends 
of the track would pass was deliber- 
ately not cleared before their arrival. 
We went to work on the measuring 
at once. We were assisted by a bush 
clearing party, and the final levelling 
of the track was done by a disc harrow 
and grader. 

Empire Day was a special occasion 
in Ukambani this year, when the 
loyalty of the Wakamba tribe and 
their fine record of support of the 
armed forces received particular recog- 
nition. The students were invited to 
take part in a simple and dignified 
ceremony at Makueni’s district educ- 
ation board school, and _ themselves 
to join with the Chief and elders, and 
the school children, in the planting of 
trees. 


A mobile cinema van was sent to 
Makueni by the African Information 
Services for the first week of the 
scheme, both to increase the educa- 
tional value of the Jeanes School visit, 
and also to give C.D.A.s experience 
in film commentary. The new A.I.S. 
film on the Royal Visit to Kenya 
arrived dramatically by post half an 
hour before the Empire Day Show 
opened. The programme that night 
included the Royal Tour of South 
Africa, the Royal Wedding, the Troop- 
ing of the Colour, Princess Elizabeth’s 
visit to America with the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and the funeral of His 
Majesty King George VI. 

Among other films shown during 
the period were those on agricultural 
subjects, including tree-planting and 
dam-building in Ukambani, two on 
athletics, the West African community 
development film Daybreak in Udi, 
and one or two on wild animals. The 
Makueni audiences particularly appre- 
ciated the precision of parade and 
marching troops as seen in the Troop- 
ing of the Colour, which drew loud 
applause. During the showing of the 
athletics films they also much enjoyed 
and evidently understood the slow 
motion shots of field events such as 
the pole vault, designed to reveal the 
athletes’ technique. African dancing, 
or the appearance of local characters, 
caused great delight, and with one of 
the more skilful commentators harder 
films such as Ayrshire Cattle or Land 
of Cyprus were well received. Most of 
the commentaries were given by those 
who spoke the Kamba language, but 
others proved it possible to be almost 
as successful using Kikuyu or Swahili. 

There had been some apprehension 
about the wild animals which might 
be encountered at Makueni; a leopard 
did indeed visit the camp one night, 
but apart from that the men were 
disturbed by no more than what they 
described as the “roaring of the owls”; 
for the rhinos, elephants and lions, 
with which a few years ago Makueni 








abounded, have of course been killed 
off or pushed back beyond the boun- 
daries of settlement. 

Various tours in and beyond the 
settlement were made. With the 
district officer one morning was spent 
partly on the demonstration farm, 
where in particular the cattle boma, 
the making of silage, and the grass 
ley system were studied, and partly 
on the farm of the settler who had 
won the recent homestead competition. 
The neatness and hygiene of the sur- 
roundings of his house and the crop- 
planning on his farm created a most 
favourable impression. 

Another morning was spent with 
the senior leveller, visiting his party 
engaged in the survey of a new area 
being opened up. “The students saw 
how they cut through the bush, at 
100 yard intervals, the lines which 
then become the grid lines on the map. 
The habitat and breeding of the tsetse 
fly were studied when the tsetse 
research officer one morning took the 
course 25 miles down to the Kiangini 
river in hot arid bush country. This, 
he described, as the place where the 
tsetse is “really at home”. The 
course accompanied a fly-patrol, and 
then themselves hunted under bushes 
for the seed-like larvae of the fly. The 
tsetse officer had with him in test 
tubes live specimens of the various 
types, and to demonstrate how the 
tsetse drinks till bloated he allowed 
them to feed on his own arm; incid- 
entally, this reassured those who still 
had some lingering fears that the tsetse 
of Makueni carried human sleeping 
sickness as well as cattle trypano- 
somiasis. 

We had asked whether there was 
any old or injured settler to whom 
we could be of any assistance; and the 
settler who was selected was a man 
who had been blind since boyhood, 
and whose crops in spite of all his 
own valiant efforts and those of his 
wife and young family, still needed 
weeding. Two mornings were given 


up to cleaning his pigeon peas and 
millet. His wife expressed surprise 
that strangers from far parts of the 
country should come to help them out, 
and both she and the old man were 
most gratifyingly appreciative. 

One main project of community 
service involved hard manual labour— 
the digging out of the foundation for 
a new school. We made an early 
start in order to be on the site while 
it was still cool. It was pleasing to 
find the one or two students who were 
that morning feeling a little off colour 
quite determined not to be left behind. 
As work started, there were jokes of 
“we are the men of Udi”, and the 
digging and shovelling went ahead 
with song and gusto. The occasion of 
this project coincided with the visit of 
the provincial commissioner together 
with the district commissioner, and 
during their tour they called on us and 
were introduced to the course and 
games captains. As the sun grew hot- 


ter and the ground harder some indeed 
baulked at the final rounding-off of 


the job. However, a great deal of hard 
work had been cheerfully accomplished 
in a short time, and the local mason 
who was there in the background to 
advise expressed himself satisfied. One 
student who had been feeling unwell 
on leaving the camp was now quite 
tireless and ready to go wherever the 
work was falling behind. He was heard 
to remark: “ You know I’ve found 
out that what my mother and father 
used to say is perfectly true: that the 
best cure when one is feeling a bit 
sick is digging ”’. 

The rehearsal of cinema commen- 
taries, the preparation of the athletics 
ground, including the lay-out of 
field events, making rough hurdles 
from bush timber, and marking accu- 
rately the goal and penalty areas on 
the existing football field occupied any 
time available in the afternoons. Great 
help on the field was given by the local 
school. Two hard fought football 
matches were played against the Mak- 





ueni team resulting in a draw of 2-2 
and a win of 1-0. The C.D.A.s, who 
were fewer in number for the selection 
of a team, felt that it was their train- 
ing at Jeanes School which just enabled 
them to hold their own and come out 
on top. It was however to athletics 
that we had been asked to devote more 
of our time, so that the Settlement 
could form a team to compete at 
district headquarters. In coaching, the 
students paid particular attention to 
the less familiar field events and also 
to those features of the familiar events 
which require greater practice. 

The Makueni Administration had 
arranged for the making of high jump 
and pole vault standards, the pole 
vault box, take-off boards for the 
distance jumps and, as samples, three 
hurdles of squared timber. On visiting 
the forest station at Machakos to pro- 
cure the bamboos for the pole vault, 
our request for female bamboos, 
which are stronger and more suitable 
than the male ones, greatly puzzled 
the clerk; after some cogitation he 
solved the problem to his own satis- 
faction, remarking “Oh, I see, you 
need these for female jumpers in 
women’s sports ”’. 

Chief William had offered to lead 
a party to the top of the Nthangu Hill, 
on the northern boundary of the Set- 
tlement, from which he promised us 
an extensive view. A number of the 
students proved keen to do the climb 
and an opportunity was found on the 
afternoon of the second Sunday for 
this party of enthusiasts to go up with 
Chief William and Onesimus. Pausing 
at a homestead en route to ask for a 
drink of water the party were pleasant- 
ly surprised to be given a mug of milk. 
At the top, the climb was well re- 
warded by a magnificent panorama 
to which added interest was given by 
the use of maps and binoculars. 

One evening, after the cinema had 
left, the students gave a concert by 


lamplight; the setting was somewhat 
reminiscent of those English seaside 
concert party stages, but in this case 
the curtains were blankets, and the 
stage was a partially flattened ant hill. 
Our rehearsals in the concert hall at 
Jeanes proved far from adequate for 
an open-air performance at night sur- 
rounded by an excited crowd. But 
the show went off well enough and the 
audience were amused and entertained. 


In appreciation of the visit Makueni 
staged an mngoma by Wakamba 
dancers, some of whom came from a 
considerable distance. Their dances, 
similar to those seen in the film Where 
No Vultures Fly, were performed for 
several hours on two afternoons. The 


students were also called to a meeting 
with the local elders, who expressed 
gratitude for what the course had done 
and ate with them part of an ox 
slaughtered in celebration, afterwards 
presenting them with the remainder. 


On the last day there was a very 
keen athletic meeting between the 
C.D.A.s and the Makueni men, whom 
they had been training. Most events 
of the Kenya Athletic Championships 
were included, the Marathon, the six 
mile and the discus being omitted, a 
tug-of-war and slow bicycle race 
added. In the absence of the standard 
16 Ib. shot, a 14 Ib. sledge hammer 
head was used. The C.D.A.s when not 
competing in a particular event acted 
as Officials, judging the order of finish- 
ing, measuring jumps and _ throws, 
judging at the take-off board, at the 
hurdles, at the relay baton take-overs, 
and time-keeping. The day was 
marked by the good spirit and keen 
interest of the competitors and spec- 
tators, and the match was most closely 
contested. The students narrowly won 
by 80 points to 78 and everyone was 
glad that honours were so even and 
pleased that this athletic meeting had 
proved a happy conclusion to our visit. 
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An Emergency Education Scheme 
in Nyasaland 








By T. D. THOMSON, Senior District Commissioner, Nyasaland 


ny Community Development 
project in an underdeveloped 
country must take account at an 

early stage of the problem of illiteracy 
(including ignorance of number), and 
the Domasi Scheme has been no ex- 
ception. Adult illiteracy is always 
regarded as one of the primary prob- 
lems of fundamental education; 
much more important is the problem 
of preventing the annual addition of a 
mass of illiterate adolescents to the 
illiterate adult population. To tackle 
adult illiteracy without trying to en- 
sure that every child who wants the 
three Rs can get them is to waste time, 
money and effort. A paraliel is the 
dosing of a hookworm-stricken com- 
munity with drugs without ensuring 
the construction and use of proper 
latrines; re-infection will be chronic. 
According to the 1945 census of 
Nyasaland, about 90 per cent. of the 
population of Domasi district above 
the age of five were illiterate. This 
figure is regarded by those who know 
the area as much too high to be 
accurate; it would mean literate 
population of not much over a 
thousand, in an area where schools 
have been operating for 60 years 
and annual intake into them in recent 
years has been at least 200; literacy 
among young men entering the army 
in 1943-45 was about 25 per cent. 
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However, this was the only figure 
available when planning _ started. 
Roughly half the 1945 population was 
over eighteen years of age; it appeared 
in 1950 that there might be at least 
5,000 adult illiterates, the majority of 
these being women. The population 
of school age (five to eighteen) was 
reckoned at about 4,000, of whom at 
least 2,500 were unlikely to have any 
literacy education. Some experimen- 
tal work among adults had been done 
by the Jeanes Centre, but had had 
to stop at the beginning of the 1949-50 
famine; the response had been en- 
couraging. Nine schools offering the 
sub-standards served the district, but 
two of these drew a_ considerable 
proportion of their pupils from other 
areas. 

Not more than 300 places in Sub- 
Standard A were therefore available 
for the 400 to 500 Domasi child- 
ren attaining school age annually; 
in only one case—an ill-found, ill- 
staffed unassisted school—were there 
any vacancies in 1949-50. In 1950-51 
matters were made worse because two 
schools were temporarily closed owing 
to the inability of the managers to 
obtain suitable teachers (reopening in 
July 1951). The education survey of 
1949 considered that the reopening of 
another two schools would provide for 
every child in the district who wished 





to go to school, i.e., that a further 
80 places would be sufficient for some 
years to come. Responsible African 
vpinion in 1950 was that almost every 
child in the area wanted to go to 
school, that all should go to school, 
and that many were held back by lack 
of accommodation, age limits on entry, 
and the unwillingness of Moham- 
medans to attend mission schools (they 
showed no particular desire to enter 
the one Government school either). 

The problem of preventing an in- 
crease in existing heavy illiteracy was 
therefore one of providing up to 200 
additional places in Sub-Standard A 
at once, as many in Sub-Standard B 
the following year, and another 40 
every four years or so at the present 
rate of population increase. ‘To pre- 
vent an increase in adult illiteracy, up 
to 2,500 children of the _ present 
generation might need the three Rs in 
the vernacular. These were the prob- 
lems in terms of arithmetic. It 
remained to test the extent of the 
unsatisfied demand for education, and 
of the religious difficulty. 

The Director of Education was anx- 
ious to find out if mass education 
methods, including the use of the 
Kwaca primer prepared by Mrs. Hay 
in Northern Rhodesia and the em- 
ployment of unskilled teachers, would 
be effective in child education. In the 
spring of 1950, therefore, when the 
Domasi team began literacy work, the 
centres opened at local request were 
available to both children and adults; 
approximately 700 of each enrolled, 
but the adults objected to being 
taught along with children, and fell 
away until less than 50 were attend- 
ing classes. A number of the child- 
ren remained to be tested after a 
three months’ course in reading, writ- 
ing and dictation, and 27 per cent. of 
these passed an examination equiva- 
lent to the promotion test in these 
subjects at the end of Sub-Standard 
A (which in that case is a full session’s 
work). Most of the children were 


between nine and fourteen, but some 
were as young as five. Conditions in 
the eight centres operating in 1950 
were appalling by normal standards. 
None of the teachers had much train- 
ing (most had none apart from a little 
instruction from the mass education 
assistant); their own standard of edu- 
cation ranged from bare literacy to 
standard IV. Some classes met in the 
open, others on a headman’s verandah 
or in a village prayer-house; in one 
case the parents erected a grass shelter 
round the mango tree used at first. 
Classes were always too large for one 
teacher; at one centre a_ visiting 
officer found the teacher with a barely 
literate girl helping him, trying to take 
a class of 193 in a tiny chapel. In 
all but two classes the teachers were 
volunteers; the people of two villages 
paid their teachers by subscription. 
Equipment scarcely existed, and it was 
a proud centre that had a scrap of 
blackboard. The primer, pencils and 
paper for writing were supplied from 
public funds. 

In late 1950 the position was re- 
viewed by the Director of Education 
and the district commissioner. There 
appeared to be no doubt of the local 
demand for additional facilities; the 
actual results of the first experiments 
indicated that the methods used pre- 
sented some hope of success. It was 
therefore agreed, after consulting the 
Native Administration, that the experi- 
ment should be continued on an 
organised basis in 1951. An education 
officer (Mr. F. G. Prescott) was posted 
to the district to divide his time 
between the Jeanes Centre and the 
schools. Centres of instruction and 
prospective teachers were chosen in 
consultation with the group councils. 
A two months’ course for prospective 
teachers was organised and carried 
through by the education officer, the 
African inspector of schools, and the 
mass education assistant. The Native 
Administration agreed to pay the 
teachers’ salaries (20s. a month during 





training, 25s. a month thereafter) and 
finance the purchase of books for sale 
to pupils; this it did from the balance 
of a grant for general development 
made from the Native Development 
and Welfare Fund in 1950. As above 
1,000 pupils were expected, 25 teachers 
were trained (and two more for 
another district). 

At the end of March the teachers 
went to their centres and began enrol- 
ment. Over 1,600 children were 
quickly enrolled, and the final enrol- 
ment was 1,822, at twelve centres; 
one adult centre was also opened, at 
the Chief’s village, and occupied two 
teachers. There were 23 teachers to 
1,822 children, an average of 79 per 
teacher; in individual centres pupils 
per teacher ranged from 54 to 100. 
The pupils were divided into grades A 
and B, the former being beginners and 
the latter those who had passed the 
first stage last year or had reached a 


similar standard elsewhere. No age 


limits were imposed, and again the 
vast majority was in the nine to four- 


teen group, too old to enter ordinary 
schcols. 1,693 were placed in A‘ and 
129 in B. There were a number of 
very young children, who were ieally 
keeping their elder brothers or sisters 
company, and a few older youngsters, 
mostly girls. 

The syllabus in A comprised reading 
and writing to the end of Kwaca and 
dictation to the same standard, arith- 
metic up to the four-times table, local 
general knowledge, and practical per- 
sonal hygiene, physical education, and 
singing. In B the literacy work 
covered either Tinkhani or Nkhani 
Zolongosolera, both customarily used 
as readers in Sub-Standard B, arith- 
metic went to the six-times table, and 
there were the same minor subjects 
as before. One major defect was th2 
absence of any religious instruction. 
This point was raised before classes 
opened by the Native Administration 
education committee. They were told 
that by arrangement with the parents 


and the local group council any 
religious denomination might have 
access to the schools either just before 
or just after the time devoted to 
secular instruction, but no application 
for such access has been received. 
The Mohammedans were expected to 
raise numerous difficulties, but after 
considerable discussion between their 
leaders and the education officer their 
requests boiled down to a desire for 
opportunities to teach the reading and 
writing of Arab script. It was pointed 
out that this was not in the general 
syllabus, and would impose an extra 
strain on pupils, but that arrangements 
could be made for this and_ for 
religious instruction on the same terms 
as for the Christian denominations. No 
advantage has been taken of this offer, 
but there is a considerable attendance 
of Mohammedan children at one or 
two of the centres. The leading local 
Shehe is now a member of the Native 
Administration Education Committee. 

Attendance in the first term (April- 
June) averaged 75 per cent. In June it 
suffered, to some extent from the 
attracticn of employment at brick- 
fields; as a number of those concerned 
were well below fourteen it was unfor- 
tunate that this did not come to 
official notice until late in the term. 
Attendance at some centres was 
seriously affected by outbreaks of 
tropical ulcer, which were attended to 
by the health staff when reported. 

Four centres, near the Jeanes 
Centre, were fortunate enough to be 
chosen for teaching practice for a 
number of Jeanes students, who con- 
centrated on brighter arithmetic and 
local social studies. The acting Prin- 
cipal (Miss Whittaker) went to much 
trouble over the arrangements and, 
with her successor (Mr. Vivian), made 
numerous visits to see how _ this 
pleasant introduction to school was 
progressing. 

In mid-June promotion tests were 
conducted at all centres by the African 
inspector of schools and the mass 





education assistant; these tests 
covered unseen reading, writing, dicta- 
tion, and arithmetic, and any child 
who passed had in fact reached a stan- 
dard in one term for which two terms 
were allowed. The tests were observed 
by the acting deputy Director of 
Education and the Principal, Jeanes 
Centre, who agreed in describing them 
as stiff. The results for the first term 
were : — 
Percentage Percentage 

Grade tested passed 

A 46 8 

B 85 56 
(Over 17 per cent. in Grade A passed 
in arithmetic). The centres then went 
on holiday for July, during which the 
teachers attended a refresher course for 
two weeks, mainly in teaching method ; 
Jeanes staff brushed up the teachers’ 
knowledge of physical education, and 
they were also taught some elementary 
first-aid for emergencies. Classes were 
resumed on Ist August. 

July had been chosen for the holiday 
after consultation with the Chief and 
the headmen who control the initiation 
ceremonies, which had _ seriously 
affected work in 1950; they agreed 
that the ceremonies should be com- 
pleted in July, but half way through 
the month it was learned that the 
initiation season had ‘not even begun. 
Investigation showed that before the 
Kwaca scheme had been decided upon 
these elders had agreed to hold the 
initiations after the mission schools 
closed in mid-August; they had not 
mentioned this in the later discussions, 
and the Chief had now decided that 
the season should be August, which 
would spread the loss over both types 
of school. 

The total enrolment for the second 
term was 839 in Grade A (roughly 
half the first term enrolment), 145 in B 
(of whom more than half had just 
been promoted from 4), and 62 in a 
new Grade C; the last, organised at 
four centres, catered for those who 
had passed the B test in June and 


were marking time before entering 
Standard I at a recognised school. 
Pupils in C were given more advanced 
reading, writing and arithmetic as a 
flying start for Standard I, which 
opened in November, and several of 
the Jeanes African staff gave up part 
of their vacation to introduce them to 
elementary oral English. Average 
attendances in the various grades for 
the second term were: — 


A—63 per cent.; B-—74 per cent. ; 
C—55 per cent. 

Towards the end of October end-of- 
session tests were held on the same 
lines as in June. The results for the 
year may be usefully compared with 
those of a similar test given to the 
pupils at the Native Administration’s 
village school towards the end of its 
session; this school employs certifi- 
cated teachers, has no class of more 
than forty, enjoys a good building, 
and has an average attendance of well 
over 80 per cent. The year’s results 
were : — 

Kwaca N.A. 

Schools School 
Passed Grade A 134% (230) 62% 
Passed Grade B- 82% (179) 72% 
Passed Grade C 66% (#1) — 


These figures were taken on gross 
enrolments, approximately a quarter of 
the regular attenders in Grade A 
passed promotion. Of the 179 who 
passed B, 148 wish to enter Standard 
I. 


By comparison with results in other 
territories, the results even in A are 
good, for mass educational work, but 
they are certainly not good enough for 


the present purpose in Domasi. The 
small percentage of passes is attributed 
to a combination of several factors; 
the most important is large classes in 
the hands of inexperienced teachers; 
second is the interference of initiations 
with attendance, a third is the un- 
suitability of several of the teachers. 
The last can be dealt with by weeding, 
as it is thought that there would be 





little difficulty in securing new candi- 
dates for the work; this also makes 
the first difficulty mainly one of 
finance. The second difficulty can be 
solved by proper arrangements for 
the initiation season, and Native 
Authority rules compelling attendance. 

In the middle of 1951 the future of 
primary education in Domasi was dis- 
cussed with a number of those mainly 
concerned. There was general agree- 
ment that the Kwaca_ experiment 
showed definite signs of promise, and 
it was considered that it might prove 
the means to several ends. If con- 
cluded successfully, it could be the 
weapon to reduce illiteracy among 
young people to the minimum. It 
could put vernacular education on a 
basis where it could become universal 
and compulsory and be managed and 
financed by local authorities, given 
suitable professional assistance. There 
might be a possibility in the compara- 
tively near future of local authorities 
taking over junior primary education 


(up to Standard IT) as well. It therefore 
appeared that the experiment should 
be continued, so that an opportunity 
might be given not only to test the 


system thoroughly but also to see 
whether it gave an adequate ground- 
ing for further education in the stand- 
ards. It was also desirable to find 
out whether junior primary work could 
be satisfactorily carried on under 
similar management, and the extent 
to which the people concerned were 
prepared to pay for their children’s 
education and take an interest in it. 

The Domasi programme for 1952 
therefore provides for the training and 
employment of twice the present num- 
ber of Kwaca teachers, so that classes 
will be of manageable size. It in- 
cludes the addition of Standard I to 
the Native Administration village 
school (which should develop into a 
full junior primary school by 1953-4) 
and the opening of Standard I at two 
promising Kwaca centres, as well as 
the possible duplication of Standard I 
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at the Jeanes school. All these higher 
classes will require certificated 
teachers, and two of the four necessary 
are already available; four more will 
be needed in 1953, and again in 1954 
if the full junior primary course is to 
be given. The Jeanes night school is 
to be continued; it can take those 
qualified for Standard I who are too 
old to be admitted elsewhere. 

The Native Authority is being 
asked to consider rules making atten- 
dance after enrolment compulsory, as 
adequate facilities will be available. 
These rules would bind the child en- 
rolling in Grade A to attend school 
for two sessions, in the hope of com- 
pleting the vernacular stage, and 
those enrolling in Standard I to 
attend for three sessions with the in- 
tention of completing the junior 
primary course. The elders responsi- 
ble for the initiation ceremonies are 
being asked to discuss with the educa- 
tion committee the running of these 
ceremonies to an agreed timetable, so 
that school holidays can be arranged 
more satisfactorily. 

The financial problem is being 
solved by Government and the Native 
Administration together. The people, 
through their Councils, have decided 
to meet the cost of the vernacular 
education of the normal school popu- 
lation by rating themselves (two shil- 
lings from each man and _ sixpence 
from each woman), a proposal put for- 
ward by themselves. Government has 
agreed to finance the attack on youth- 
ful illiteracy by granting £500 from 
the Native Development and Welfare 
Fund in 1952, and there is the possi- 
bility of a further £250 from this 
source in 1953. The Native Admini- 
stration proposes to find the cost of 
two certificated teachers for Standard 
I from its ordinary resources, and to 
provide about £160 a year to build 
new junior primary schools on a pro- 
gressive basis, i.e., by providing a new 
class-room annually at each centre for 
three years; experimental building on 











these lines at the Chief’s own village 
school has proved satisfactory. 


This scheme, as an experiment, may 
have a considerable bearing on the 
whole educational future of Nyasaland. 
That is a question for the future, but 
a rough estimate of the cost of extend- 
ing the same system to cover the whole 
Protectorate may be useful. The popu- 
lation of Domasi is approximately 0.6 
of that of Nyasaland. If conditions 
are similar in other Districts vernacu- 
lar education could be taken over, on a 
universal and compulsory basis, by the 
Native Administrations, for about 
£60,000 (half a crown per taxpayer) a 
year for teachers’ salaries; dealing 
with the balance of young illiterates 
would cost about £50,000 a year for 
three years, and the final attack on 
adult illiteracy would cost altogether 
perhaps £200,000, spread over a num- 
ber of years. These figures are all 
based on the assumption that parents 
of pupils would provide themselves 
with books and stationery, and that 
by working in the dry weather the 
only buildings needed, if any, would be 
simple shelters constructed voluntarily. 


No scheme for any form of special 
progress should ever be viewed in iso- 
lation from the problem of the general 
development of the community, and 
from this aspect the Domasi experi- 
ment in primary education has several 
important facets. The demand has 
come from the people themselves. The 
solution has in principle come from 
those whose business it is to help them, 
but the people in general, and more 
formally through their councils, have 
been responsible for a good deal of 
the details. The group and district 
councils and the latter’s education 

















committee have been closely associated 
with the project and are being taught 
to take responsibility for various 
aspects of it; the lessons learned will 
be applicable to other development 
projects. The men and _ materials 
required are mostly local in origin. 
The professional supervision has been 
mainly by trained Africans (a European 
education officer was available for only 
six months out of the eighteen under 
review). The funds to initiate the 
project were first found by Govern- 
ment but are now to an increasing 
degree being provided from local 
sources. 

All these points are of importance in 
dealing with proposals for develop- 
ment in other directions, but there are 
further aspects which indicate that 
adequate educational facilities at vil- 
lage level are second only to sound 
land usage and effective local govern- 
ment arrangements as an essential for 
the proper development of the com- 
munity. Apart from the actual value 
of literacy and some knowledge of 
number as tools for fundamental edu- 
cation the Kwaca centre is beginning 
to provide a social focus. It is becom- 
ing in many cases a source of com- 
munal feeling, since it is the people’s 
own. It is already providing a site 
for social development such as 
Women’s Institutes and football teams, 
and may in the future do the same for 
scouts, guides, and village clubs. It 
has already generated social energy in 
the form of voluntary work on hoeing 
access roads and constructing shelters, 
and in at least one case the teachers 
and children cleaned up one of their 
village waterholes in a way which led 
their elders to make great improve- 
ments to the other two. 


























The Rural Centre Approach 





By Dr. D. SPENCER HATCH 


(Dr. Spencer Hatch, one of the leading American authorities on mass education, is 


well known for his work in India, Ceylon and elsewhere. 


He is now chief of the 


extension education services at the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 


Turrialba, Costa Rica. 


We are grateful for permission to reprint this article which 


Dr. Spencer Hatch wrote for the Caribbean Commission’s Bulletin.—Ed.) 


HE purpose of Rural Recon- 

struction is to bring about a 

complete upward development 
toward a more abundant life for rural 
people — cultural, mental, physical, 
social and economic. This is the task 
to which the Extension Education Ser- 
vices initiated at the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences are 
directed. As a framework in which to 
accomplish this, the Rural Centre 
Approach is particularly useful. 

The Rural Centre as a base, with 
extension services reaching out from it, , 
has been tried out with success in both 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 
This approach permits the use, appli- 
cation, and adaptation, of any and all 
proved methods of Extension Teach- 
ing. It is designed to reach and help 
even the poorest and most needy—not 
principally those who already are en- 
lightened and better off. It aims to 
provide a full comprehensive extension 
service in action for all sides of rural 
life as the best training situation for 
students who will later have leader- 
ship towards the betterment of rural 
life and agriculture in different 
countries. 


What is a Rural Centre? 

A Rural Centre is a few acres of 
land, central to and easily reached by 
many rural dwellers around it. On 
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the Centre are many simple, inexpen- 
sive activities, illustrative of what rural 
families and rural communities can 
copy and do themselves. These illus- 
trations are in active operation, so the 
Centre is a perpetual exhibition of 
absorbing interest to the rural people 
for miles around, who have a standing 
invitation to spend as much time as 
possible there. It is the rural people’s 
Centre, everything is simple and 
within their understanding: they feel 
at horne there. The activities will vary 
for different Centres, for they must be 
chosen to answer the needs of the 
people around them: nothing is put 
into a Centre’s plan without a reason. 
As we have stated, the purpose of the 
Centre and its extension is to bring 
about improvement—cultural, mental, 
physical, social and economic. 

To help carry out the cultural and 
mental aims, we shall then find at a 
Centre appropriate utilities, as, for 
example, an attractive reading room, a 
library with loan section of carefully 
chosen books, magazines, bulletins, 
interesting and helpful, and dealing 
with all sides of rural life; a perma- 
nent educational exhibition all round 
the walls so interesting that it brings 
to see and study it, not only indivi- 
duals and families, but groups, and 
classes from surrounding schools. The 
cultural and educational features also 








include many classes and programmes. 

Physical improvement features at 
the Centre include playgrounds and 
equipment, indoor and outdoor, for 
both children and adults; demonstra- 
tions of different types of pure water 
supply systems in actual use; teaching 
on nutrition and health; a practical 
nurse who travels out from a simple 
first-aid station and clinic, which sup- 
plement any other clinical service the 
locality may have. Families of workers 
live in model, inexpensive, copyable 
houses of different types, with all-the- 


year-round gardens —a_ veritable 
demonstration of healthy, happy 
living. 


To meet the social needs the Centre 
is an enjoyable and active community 
centre where without distinction of 
class all the rural people, young and 
old, come for their games, fiestas and 
‘good times. Generally all these can 
be organised on a higher and better 
plane than is common in these rural 
parts. 

Economic demonstrations may in- 
clude commercial gardens with small 
plots of vegetables little grown by 
rural families but suitable to the 
region, and so much needed in their 
diet; also samples of suitable field 
crops; fruit trees and shrubs, com- 
mercially valuable flowers, and herbs; 
and plants protected from prevailing 
pests. There may be trees suitable for 
reforestation; suitable plants and 
grasses holding the soil from erosion 
and enriching it; strip cropping on the 
Centre’s -steeper slopes. Plenty of 
illustrations of how to make and use 
fertilisers and composts will be in evi- 
dence. Along with the pure water 
supply for the different units, simple 
irrigation systems for gardens and 
crops may be seen in use; also fish 
ponds showing another way of increas- 
ing the food supply. There will 
surely be a carefully selected variety 
of a few of the best suited animals and 
poultry, well cared for in inexpensive 
copyable shelters. An apiary where 
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modern beekeeping is practised and 
taught points the way to a profitable 
subsidiary industry. There may be a 
community kitchen for canning, pre- 
serving, and processing food products. 

Many arts and crafts and home in- 
dustries for spare time such as hand- 
weaving, basket and mat making, 
leather work, wood carving, furniture 
making, ceramics, and a knitting and 
sewing room will be operation. More 
features are added as the developing 
services make them pertinent. 

It must be emphasised that this 
interesting Centre, which the rural 
people regard as theirs, and where they 
can feel at home, is in no sense a 
“demonstration farm” or the kind of 
attempt, which has generally failed, of 
a government or other organisation 
trying to run a farm better than a 
real farmer can. Neither is it the 
basement of a Court House or an 
office in town or city such as is some- 
times used as a _ headquarters for 
extension services. 

Right out in the midst of rural life, 
the Rural Centre is a place to illustrate 
many possible things and many better 
methods; a place to inspire rural 
people with the wish to improve, and 
to assure them that they can; it is 
a teaching device par excellence where 
local people can learn techniques; it is 
a place where leaders may be trained 
so that they can develop and conduct 
similar Centres and extension services 
in other areas and countries, it is the 
home base for all the extension ser- 
vices and extension teaching in the 
area. 


Where shall the Centre be Placed? 

A Centre must be near an agricul- 
tural village to which large numbers 
of rural people naturally and con- 
veniently come to trade. Turrialba, 
for instance, is the shopping, medical 
and communications centre for 28,000 
rural people from the hills and valleys 
around it. This means that an interest- 
ing useful Rural Centre within a few 








minutes walk from this agricultural 
town will be much visited. 

If possible, the Centre should be 
near a good road or railway or both, 
which helps in the marketing of its 
products and makes it more accessible. 
The Centre should be far enough away 
from any city to be truly rural. 


What is the Centre’s Extension Field? 

The Extension Field reaches out 
from the Centre on different sides, 
following lines of interest. Its boun- 
dary is therefore not a set circle of 
so-many miles radius. The Centre’s 
extension workers go to help where 
they are most urgently invited by those 
who have learned that the Centre can 
help satisfy their felt needs. In this 
manner workers soon have more ur- 
gent calls to come, to demonstrate, to 
teach, and to help, than they can 
answer. 

Sometimes more distant farmers 
become interested before some who are 
near the Centre. Workers go where 
there is interest. Farmers or groups 
of families who get results become 
influential centres in themselves, from 
which others will catch the gleam. 
These others in turn will ask for 
extension services. 


How many Centres are Needed? 
Not as many Centres are necessary 
as might be thought. Much depends 
on how many extension workers a 
Centre can afford to have, or how 
intensively the area is to be covered. 
Some successful Centres have served 
an area of ten to twenty-five miles 
radius rather intensively, and have also 
served as training centres for much 
wider areas. Others have served 
whole States. Area Centres have been 
effective: a Centre in India trained 
1,700 students from India, Burma, 
Ceylon, China and Egypt. It is 
expected that the Rural Centre of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences will serve intensively the 
rural people of the Turrialba area, 
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show a pattern adaptable anywhere, 
and train students from all the 
Americas who will be prepared to 
establish and develop Centres in their 
own countries. 


Just how does a Rural Centre with 
its Extension Work, help and 
serve? 

The Rural Centre has a staff of 
well trained workers who understand 
all sides of rural life. These workers, 
though trained and educated, meet the 
rural people on their own level; they 
are willing to go out with the farmers 
and work with their hands when it 
is necessary to show techniques; they 
are imbued with the spirit of service. 

The workers do not stage expensive 
demonstrations for the farmers, which 
the farmers may not be able to carry 
on by themselves; they help farmers 
and farm families to help themselves 
by simple, inexpensive methods, one 
step at a time, each step leading to the 
next in a steady and sure upward 
climb. This is teaching and learning 
by doing. 

Care is taken not to pauperise. 
Nothing is given outright to the people 
except educational services—no money, 
equipment or materials. However, 
extension workers exert themselves to 
find ways to put necessary equipment 
and materials within the reach of the 
people. This is made possible by 
co-operatives, sharing, loan systems, 
instalments, barter, or other means. 
It is an extension rule that no person 
should be deprived of a chance to 
progress because of poverty. 


What are some of the Foundation 
Principles which have evolved for 
Centre Extension Services? 

The _ following principles have 
evolved from research, careful and 
detailed study, and constant evaluation 
of actual practices in the rural centre 
approach over the past twenty-seven 
years: 








Orient the programme to the cul- 
ture of the area, by working and 
studying right out among the 
people, giving heed to their abilities, 
thinking, wishes, beliefs, supersti- 
tions, and fears. Follow a Compre- 
hensive Programme for a complete, 
upward development on all sides of 
rural life, simultaneously. Foster 
self-help. but give intimate, expert 
counsel. Develop Rural Centre and 
Extension Services so that they are 
of the whole people, by the whole 
people, for the whole people: every- 
body helping, everybody being 
helped, men and women, boys and 
girls, rich and poor; no favouritism, 
no class distinction. Recognise the 
time element: long time and short 


time features. Where possible have 
workers with a rural background. 
Insist on thorough, practical train- 
ing for workers. Place the Centres 
in rural areas. Locate the Centres so 
that they are easily frequented by 
the people. Develop the Centres to 
serve for headquarters, experimenta- 
tion, and training, and to illustrate 
many helpful features and improve- 
ments which rural people may see 
and decide to copy for themselves. 
Establish simplicity as the keynote. 
Progress one step at a time. Foster 
Rural Area and Urban co-operation 
and understanding for mutual ad- 
vantages. Apply adaptable and 
flexible methods to fit each local 
situation. 








Experimental English Broadcasts 
in Mauritius 








By A. G. SmitTH, Principal, Teachers’ Training College, Mauritius 


N Tuesday, January 29th, 1952, 

the first of a regular series of 
broadcasts in English to the 
primary schools was given. The series 
consists of sixty lessons, twenty for 
each term of the year, based on the 
lessons of Book II of the Oxford 
English Course for Mauritius. This 
book covers the syllabus of Standard 
III and it is to the children of Stan- 
dard III that the lessons are addressed. 
Broadcast lessons to schools had been 
under consideration for some time, but 
no definite conclusions had _ been 
reached until early in 1951 after I had 
returned from leave in England. 
During that leave I had followed a 
short course on school broadcasting 
run by the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and on my return I was asked 
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to make some definite plans for broad- 
casting to schools. 

It was decided for the first experi- 
ment to broadcast English lessons 
directed towards the pupils of Standard 
IIIf. The possibly more spectacular 
subjects such as Geography, Citizen- 
ship, Current Affairs, History, Music, 
etc., were discarded because of initial 
language difficulties, difficulty of ob- 
taining a pool of experienced and 
competent speakers with first hand 
knowledge and also because of the ad- 
ministrative difficulties of controlling 
such an organisation especially during 
its experimental stages. 

One of the main uses of this series 
was to let the children hear English 
being spoken by English people. From 
observations of school children in many 





schools it was apparent that while they 
might be able to read and to write 
English, their understanding of spoken 
English (especially when spoken by 
English persons) was very poor. The 
Standard III syllabus was chosen as 
the conditions in the majority of schools 
are such that any radio lesson must 
inevitably be heard by several if not 
by all the Standards in the school and, 
while the Standard V or Standard VI 
syllabus would be too difficult for the 
lower Standards, all the Standards from 
III to VI would benefit from the lower 
syllabus should it be necessary for 
them to hear the lessons. It is also 
in Standard III that a good under- 
standing of English should be gained 
by the pupils in order that the provi- 
sions of the Education Code with 


respect to language may be put into 
effect, i.e. that the medium of instruc- 
tion from Standard IV onwards must 
be English. 

With the help of a head teacher 
the lessons of the Standard III Oxford 
English Course were tabulated to give 


the actual lessons which, as an average, 
should. be in progress in* the schools 
in any week during the year. This 
was done in order to plan a series of 
lessons which would be based on the 
normal school lessons as they pro- 
gressed through Book II. This infor- 
mation was given to a member of the 
training college staff so that simple 
and suitable lessons could be prepared 
using the words and_ constructions 
required by the book. 7 

For the purposes of experiment the 
tutor was asked to plan a series of 
eight lessons to be given twice per 
week. As these lessons were to come 
towards the end of the school year 
they were not based progressively on 
lessons as they appeared in the book 
but merely used words and construc- 
tions from lessons throughout the 
year. T vo of the lessons, however, 
were formed directly on two lessons 
selected from the book. 

One or two early experiments were 
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carried out by reading the “broadcast” 
to a class from behind a door or cur- 
tain. This proved very popular with 
the children but of course lacked the 
actual broadcast atmosphere. Later 
the training college public address 
equipment was used by installing a 
microphone and amplifier in the col- 
lege hall with a land line to the loud- 
speaker in the Standard III classroom 
of Barkly School. This involved much 
arm waving and message sending 
between the hall and the class-room a 
hundred yards away, but when the 
amplifier was installed near the loud- 
speaker in the school much better 
results were obtained with less ex- 
penditure of energy. By this means 
a piano and chorus could be used for 
music and effects in some experiments ; 
but when the hundred yards of cable 
had to be returned to the Electricity 
Department for a board of survey the 
microphone had to be installed in the 
head teacher’s room and the effects 
and music were reduced to those ob- 
tainable. with a flagellette and a ruler: 
banged on a box. 

These live experiments proved most 
useful in assessing the speed of speech, 
the type of lesson required, etc., and 
for seeing how the children reacted. 
The original scripts proved much too 
long and also contained ideas which 
were too difficult for the children to 
follow. The more abstract ideas were 
not understood, nor was the point of a 
story if it came at the end of a long 
“build-up”. Early experiments with 
the. preparation and follow up work 
for the teacher also proved most in- 
teresting. It was found that a lesson 
could be over-prepared as well as 
under-prepared. When its was under- 
prepared the children showed little in- 
terest because they could not follow, 
when it was over-prepared they also 
lacked interest because they already 
knew too much about it. Over-prepar- 
ation also resulted in the children’s 
answering the teacher’s follow-up ques- 
tions from his preparation lesson and 





not from what they had heard on the 
radio. From these experiments with 
the teacher’s work it was realised how 
very important this was and it was 
decided to give fairly concise notes on 
each lesson for the guidance of 
teachers as well as the full text of each 
broadcast. These experiments and 
later the actual broadcast experiments 
demonstrated that the effectiveness of 
any lesson depended much more on 
the ability and interest of the teacher 
than on the children. Broadcast texts 
were finally reduced to the simplest 
and most straightforward constructions 
and to a time of not more than eight 
minutes including a signature tune 
and sound effects. 

During this preliminary period 
arrangements were being made for 
schools to obtain the use of radio 
receivers. The Civil Commissioners 
were contacted with a view to allowing 
the schools the use of village council 
receivers and in most cases this assis- 
tance was immediately forthcoming 
and proved invaluable. 


A simple experimental, single-wave, 
fixed tuning receiver with separate 
loudspeaker was made at the training 
college and proved one of the best in 


use in the schools. Head _ teachers 
loaned their own household receivers 
or borrowed receivers from helpful 
friends so that early in October 54 
schools had written to say that they 
had obtained the use of a_ radio 
receiver. The Electric Generating 
Power Co. Ltd., in the south of the 
island, which did not normally supply 
current during the day, agreed’ to 
provide current so that the seven 
schools affected would be able to 
listen. 

All possible preparations having 
been made, the head teachers and 
Standard III teachers of the schools 
affected were called to the training 
college on the 7th of November, 1951, 
to discuss the forthcoming experiment. 
This meeting, which was also attended 
by the Director of Education and the 


Deputy Director of Education, began 
with a film English by Radio. The 
reason for the experiment and how it 
was to be carried out was then ex- 
plained. This was followed by a talk 
of a more technical nature on the use 
of the radio set, positioning, tuning, 
timing the lesson and so on. While 
this was going on the Standard III 
children from Barkly School, carrying 
their chairs, were taking their positions 
on the stage, where tables,a blackboard 
and loudspeaker were already installed. 
They sat on the stage, at their tables, 
in the same positions as they normally 
occupied in their classroom. 

The children having settled down, 
their teacher, also on the stage, began 
his preparation of the first lesson of 
the experimental series which was the 
story of Old King Cole. All those 
present had been previously provided 
with copies of the text and teachers 
notes for the lesson. The “ broadcast ” 
also had been recorded on a tape 
recording machine which was installed 
at the back of the hall ready to switch 
on at the appropriate moment. The 
teacher was told that he had ten 
minutes, before the “broadcast” would 
start, for his preparation work, which 
consisted of explaining those words 
and ideas from the text which he con- 
sidered the children would not readily 
understand. The technician was simi- 
larly instructed to switch on ten 
minutes after the start of the lesson 
whether the teacher was talking or not. 
Apart from the fact that the last 
instructions were misunderstood and 
the technician politely waited for the 
teacher to stop talking while the 
teacher valiantly continued “ prepar- 
ing’, the broadcast went off very well 
with the children joining in the song. 
The radio lesson having finished the 
teacher “followed up” by getting the 
children to dramatise the story. For 
this purpose he had provided a paper 
crown, a pipe and a bowl for the king 
and toy fiddles and trumpets for the 
other actors. The children joined in 





with great gusto and thoroughly en- 
joyed it, as did the audience, especially 
when one of the children volunteered 
the information that he _ regularly 
drank wine from a bowl. 

At the conclusion of this most suc- 
cessful lesson questions from the 
teachers were invited and further ad- 
vice was offered. This discussion 
continued over a cup of tea and 
biscuits before 
dispersed. 

All was now ready for the first 
actual broadcast to schools, aue to go 
over the air at 2.15 p.m. on the 13th 
of November, 1951. At midday on 
the day of the first broadcast a rumour 
reached the training college that no 
electric current would be available in 
the south of the island. This was 
very upsetting, as repeated assurances 
had been given to head teachers that 
all arrangements had been made. In 
spite of many telephone calls no elec- 
tricity was switched on, and the 
eagerly awaiting children were sadly 
disappointed. Several further ad- 
vances were made but it proved 
impossible to persuade the authorities 
to supply current for this purpose and 
seven schools were thus deprived of 
the experience of partaking in this 
most interesting experiment. The final 
result was that 42 schools listened to 
the broadcasts and in those schools 
there were over 2,000 Standard III 
pupils. As stated earlier, inevitably 
many other children heard the broad- 
casts and in fact in some schools the 
Standards IV, V and VI were also 
prepared for and listened to the broad- 
casts. This “ mass listening ” generally 
was discouraged as it detracted from 
the effectiveness of the work which 
could be carried out with the Standard 
III pupils. 

During this experimental series all 
members of the training college staff, 
and some of the head office staff in- 
cluding the Director and Deputy 
Director, were mobilised as listeners. 
Some listeners heard every lesson at 


the meeting finally 


the same school in order to judge what 
progress was being made by teachers 
and pupils, whilst others visited a 
different school each time to try to 
investigate and help with the many 
problems which cropped up in the 
various schools and in order that every 
school should be visited at least once. 

These independent observers sub- 
mitted reports immediately after each 
broadcast as to the quality of 
reception, the reaction of the pupils, 
the work of the teacher, etc. Apart 
from these independent reports others 
were received from the head teachers 
or Standard III teachers of each 
school taking the broadcasts. Much 
very useful information was gained 
from these reports, especially from 
those of the independent observers, 
and because of the promptness with 
which they were submitted it was 
possible to incorporate a number of 
suggestions in succeeding broadcasts 
of the series. 

It was soon evident that the whole 
success of the experiment and of future 
broadcasts depended on the active co- 
operation of the teachers concerned, 
and to this end great care was taken 
with the teachers’ notes. Suggestions 
were made as to what work should 
be done before the lesson, what appa- 
ratus would be useful and easily made 
or obtained, what should happen 
during the broadcast, what the teachers 
should do and what the children should 
do, and finally what should be done 
after the broadcast. It had already 
been explained, of course, that the 
broadcast itself was not the lesson but 
only formed the middle eight minutes 
of a normal English lesson of thirty 
or thirty-five minutes. This unfortu- 
nately was not sufficiently well appre- 
ciated in certain cases at first and the 
lesson was being split up. Some village 
councils allowed the children to listen 
in the village council hall and in certain 
instances the preliminary work was 
carried out in school; the children then 
walked anything from a hundred yards 
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to a mile or so to the hall to listen to 
the broadcast and then walked back 
to school for the follow-up. This 
completely destroyed the continuity of 
the lesson, but after explanation it 
was possible, in most cases, for the 
children to walk to the hall where the 
whole of the lesson was conducted. 
Having the radio set out of the school 
was not very helpful in itself but was 
the best compromise that could be 
arranged in the circumstances. 

A further difficulty of a more tech- 
nical nature was the poor reception 
in many cases. This was due to 
several causes. Many sets were of the 
household variety and quite unsuited 
for use in a large, usually rather bare 
room. ‘Teachers did not seem able to 
tune the sets accurately and conse- 
quently, or because too much volume 
was required, the sound was distorted. 
The tone control was hardly ever used 
effectively to increase the clarity of the 
speech but was often left in the low 
tone range more suited to music. 

At those schools using battery 
operated receivers there were the usual 
crop of ‘ flat’ batteries, weak batteries 
or no batteries at all. Other reasons 
for not hearing the broadcast were 
that the ‘ man with key’ had gone out 
for the afternoon or in one case that 
burglars had stolen all the valves from 
the set! It was with some of these 
possible troubles in mind that a simple 
4 valve fixed tuning receiver with a 
large separate loudspeaker had pre- 
viously been constructed at the training 
college. It worked well at the college 
but the power was inadequate when it 
was taken to a country school and 
therefore for the experiment it was 
installed at Barkly School. This 
set having a 10 inch loudspeaker 
mounted on a large baffle board gave 
excellent reproduction after it had 
been installed and tuned correctly. 
The only control on this set was the 
“on and off’ switch, which was also 
the volume control and therefore pos- 
sible inaccuracies of tuning were cut 


out. The set and loudspeaker cost in 
the region of Rs.200 to make but of 
course all the components were bought 
at retail prices.* 

Enquiries have now been made 
from a number of manufacturers who 
make special school radio sets, ap- 
proved by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, with the result that a 
number of sample sets, both battery 
and mains operated, are now on 
their way to the colony. These are, 
in almost every case, single-wave fixed- 
tuning sets with large separate loud- 
speakers. The most promising offer 
is one at a little over Rs.160 for a 
battery operated set and Rs. 220 for 
a mains operated set—both with 
separate loudspeakers. ‘These quota- 
tions however are based on the supply 
of 100 units. 

It now remains to be seen how 
effective this full series will prove to 
be. Given adequate co-operation 
from the teachers and an increasing 
number of radio sets for the schools 
it Should prove as successful as the 
original experimental series. 








Review 








Sheep, Goats, Pigs and Poultry. 
W. H. Turnbull. (London, Long- 
mans), pp. 94, 1s. 6d. 

Mr. Turnbull writes with South 
African conditions in mind, and deals 
simply and interestingly with his sub- 
ject, explaining hard words (some of 
which he could perhaps have avoided) 
in glossaries. He has _ useful line 
drawings. When Mr. Turnbull gives 
the composition of animal rations, he 
gives no hint of how much the animal 
will need every day; will his readers 
all know that? 





* The Mauritian rupee is the equivalent 
of 1s. 6d. sterling; the U.S. dollar is 
worth nearly five rupees.—Ed. 














Women’s Clubs in Buganda* 








By MARY E. SBNKATUKA, 


Social Welfare Department, Uganda 


HE club movement has not been 
going for very long in Uganda. 
It is quite a recent development 
in comparison to the other institutions, 
and quite a number of our activities are 
still at their experimental stages. 
However, though in their infancy, 
clubs have made a rapid headway and 
have contributed’a large part to the 
development of the country woman in 
these parts. I think they have come 
to stay for good. In fact many mem- 
bers feel that without them they will 
be deprived of their best opportunity 
of ever solving the new changes and 
problems which seem to be threatening 
their once peaceful spheres. Once a 
woman’s place was confined to the 
home, but it is no longer so. There 
has been a tremendous change during 
the last fifty years in the social struc- 
ture of the country which has had a 
great effect on public opinion. The 
present day woman is somehow 
wavering between the old and the 
modern world and is striving to attain 
a medium, so as to bridge this growing 
gap. And that is partly why there 
has been enthusiasm over the club 
movement. 
Some women feel that there is a 
growing gap between the home and the 
school, the towns and the country and 


the world at large. They therefore 
feel that some of these problems would 
be solved in a club where one can re- 
educate oneself and devise some means 
of bridging them. It is natural that 
they feel a desire to alter their routine 
of life in order to fit into the pattern 
which the world is setting for them. 
There is a new-born leisure for them 
which did not exist before and they 
feel they must learn to utilise it more 
efficiently and to the best advantage. 
Hitherto the economic position in the 
home was different, it was mostly the 
men who bore the main concern. But 
more and more women feel that they 
must bear more responsibility, make 
the family more comfortable and more 
healthy; they therefore form a club 
with a view to learning new things. 
Of course, quite a number of the 
women now receive some education; 
nevertheless, as one woman said once, 





* We should perhaps explain, for the 
benefit of those of our readers unfamiliar 


with this part of East Africa, that 
Buganda is the African kingdom of the 
Baganda people. Uganda is the name 
given to the whole British Protectorate, 
which includes Buganda and also the 
territories of many other tribes and 
nations. In this article, Miss Senkatuka 
is writing about the work in this impor- 
tant province of the Protectorate.—Ed. 





““One’s education tends to get stale 
and rusty with age and tends to get 
out of date with the rapid pace of 
changes. Why,” she went on to say, 
“most of what I ever learnt in books 
is forgotten when the household prob- 
lems reach their pitch, and the child- 
ren are crying and hanging on my 
apron strings ”. The club movement is 
quite a relief for this desperate woman. 

What exactly is a women’s club? It 
is merely a collection of women of all 
types who on their own initiative form 
the club to further their own interests 
in all educational spheres. They gene- 
rally meet together once a week to sew 
and knit, to cook and mend, to discuss 
and talk over matters which they have 
in common, and to learn from lectures 
and demonstrations which are given to 
them by various lecturers. Member- 
ship is free and open to all women 
regardless of tribe, denomination or 
social class. Subscriptions are fixed 
according to the financial position of 
the area, and every member pays 
exactly the same so as to avoid claims 
of privileges or any other special 
rights. Clubs try their best to break 
down any barriers and to foster a real 
sense of fellowship and co-operation 
especially among the countrywomen. 
There are in fact very few clubs in 
towns owing to the fact that they have 
more entertainments to occupy them 
there and they are therefore not so 
keen. 

There are nevertheless quite a num- 
ber in the villages who would welcome 
the prospect of a club, but are pre- 
vented from poverty or from lack of 
leaders and instructors. Many of the 
well educated couples live in and 
around the towns, so that voluntary 
help that could have been given by 
them in the remote areas is not easy to 
come by. Some clubs allow young 
girls to become members, that is 
because girls’ youth clubs are still very 
difficult to establish in our villages. 
Homes are so scattered* and there is 
always the difficulty of transporting 


them back if it gets very late. And 
often the roads are far from pleasant. 

Cookery classes are always an 
attraction, not only from the point of 
view of getting new recipes, but also 
because they provide an opportunity 
for experimenting with new foods, 
improving the diet and varying the 
monotony of starchy meals. It is true 
that African women as compared to 
Western women have more food, fruit 
aud vegetables at their disposal. But 
they now have to sell a lot of it to the 
town dwellers in order to get other 
necessities to make their meal more 
varied and interesting. They find they 
have to be more economical with it; 
this is of course a novelty to the coun- 
try-women. 

Dress-making is also very popular. 
Cutting out one’s pattern and actually 
completing a dress is great excitement. 
Sewing machines are loaned by the 
Government, or a club may raise half 
the money to purchase one and the 
other half of the cost may be met by 
the social welfare department. In this 
way the machine becomes club pro- 
perty. Other favourite activities are: 
needlework, basketry, play-acting and 
singing. Some clubs go in for sports 
and netball. 

At the closing of the year each club 
generally holds an exhibition and a 
sale of work for the public—the pro- 
ceeds go towards the club fund. There 
is also an annual hand-work competi- 
tion which includes making articles of 
all types and in which individual mem- 
bers may compete. This is organised 
by the welfare department and _ is 
held in the headquarters of the 
Uganda Council of Women. 

Do clubs work? The Government 
gives a lot of help through the social 
welfare department. They send wel- 


*The Baganda people do not live in 
compact villages, but in tiny groups of 
houses scattered evenly over the country- 
side without natural centres: a problem 
for the organisers of any form of social 
activity.—Ed. 








fare officers and welfare assistants to 
help any club who applies for help. 
They help by giving them tips on how 
a club is run, committee procedure, 
keeping of books, and pointing out 
various activities of office bearers. 
They help to arrange for lecturers, 
speakers, demonstrators and in some 
cases provide stuff for demonstrating 
on. Materials being very expensive 
the Government helps by purchasing 
them at wholesale prices, and supply- 
ing them to the clubs at the same 
reasonable price. This is greatly 


appreciated especially by the remote 
shopping facilities are 


clubs whose 
inadequate. 

When a group of women decide to 
form a club, the welfare officer usually 
gives them a preliminary talk. Then 
follows the election of office bearers 
who from then on undertake to or- 
ganise the club programme, etc. Of 
course, there are certain advanced 
clubs where the intervention of the 
welfare officer is not necessary, since 
they are now quite capable of running 
their own club without much outside 
help. 

Most clubs have no club buildings. 
They either meet in a school building 
or at the county chief’s headquarters, 
or even outside on the grass under the 
shade. (Thanks to a tropical climate.) 
Most clubs meet from two in the after- 
noon to five or six, depending on the 
distances the members have to walk. 
Club activities slack down during the 
cotton season, owing to the members 
being fully occupied with picking 
cotton and waiting in queues to sell 
it at the ginneries. Nevertheless clubs 
come back to life as soon as it is over, 
and by this time nearly everybody has 
a little money to spend on crafts. 

Children’s clinics are conducted at 
the clubs by the medical department; 
once or twice a month children are 
brought along with the women to be 


attended to. This is making a won- 
derful improvement to the children’s 
health. And instead of seeing poorly 
looking children, one sees healthy 
happy children full of life. 


There are certain clubs in towns 
mainly composed of the more edu- 
cated people and often run indepen- 
dently of Government help. These 
clubs have more advanced talks and 
demonstrations and have lots of other 
societies within themselves so as to 
meet the different interests of their 
members. They often hold parties at 
Christmas for their children, go out 
and visit places of interest, hold 
concerts and dances etc. ‘There are 
also other mixed country clubs, where 
husbands join in the discussions, de- 
bates and lectures. Also the husbands 
collaborate with the women for the 
club music and drama festival. The 
standard of drama and music is still 
not very up to the mark; but since 
there are no established drama socie- 
ties within these clubs as yet, one 
cannot expect it otherwise. The usual 
routine is that any member who cares 
to join may be admitted, even grand- 
mothers may if they feel inclined to. 
The plays are not classic or anything 
complicated, they are usually made up 
and may represent a certain country 
humour, or they may be old tales. 
What matters most to them is that 
they get an opportunity for self ex- 
pression; they also have a real chance 
to open their minds and to get rid of 
any awkwardness. 


The ultimate aim is to get the clubs 
to entirely stand on their own feet, to 
become a good example to other 
women folk. And to give them a 
means by which they can develop their 
talents to the best of their advantages, 
so that they can be useful members of 
society, and so that they may live a 
harmonious life. 











The Possibilities of African Drama 








By GRAHAM R. HyYSLOP 


T is my own personal conviction 

that a keen dramatic sense is the 

African’s natural gift. On the other 
hand, while there has of course been 
a strong dramatic element in some of 
the traditional dances of this country, 
it would probably be true to say that 
drama itself, in the normally accepted 
use of the word, has come to Africa 
from outside. The idea of taking a 
story and working it out on the stage 
is something which is comparatively 
new here. What is more, much of the 
drama that has been performed in 
Africa has quite naturally been set 
against a Western background, from 
whencé it came, and the use of such 
plays has served and always will 
serve a very useful purpose. However, 
I am absolutely certain in my own 
mind that a really strong tradition in 
drama here will emerge, and perhaps 
only emerge, when it is built on the 
stuff of everyday life of the country. 
It seems to me that the technique of 
Western drama will be put to its 
best use in Africa when it is made 
to serve the purpose of representing 
and re-enacting the full-blooded life 
of the community. Life here is full 
of situations which provide first class 
dramatic material, and all that is 
needed is for someone to recognise 
such situations as significant, and to 
weave them into a thoroughly human 
and realistic story. 

One of the most rewarding jobs 
that I have ever been asked to do 
was to work out an experiment in 
educational drama with East Africans 
towards the end of the war. When 


I use the expression ‘“ educational! 
drama” I do so, by the way, taking 
education in its widest sense, of edu- 
cation for life. We worked together 
for some eighteen months and during 
that time I think we were all con- 
vinced of the tremendous opportunities 
of drama in Africa which was related 
to the life and culture of the country. 
As I mentioned just now the plays 
which we produced always said some- 
thing, and owing to the fact that we 
had some first class actors with us 
(although none of them had ever done 
anything like this before) the plays 
were extremely convincing and very 
palatable since an incredible amount 
of good humour was introduced. I 
remember somebody once coming up 
to me the morning after we had given 
a performance, and saying “ You know, 
your chaps make us laugh our heads 
off, but there is always a sting in the 
tail.” A sense of humour in Africa 
is an “Open Sesame” to boundless 
possibilities in all sorts of fields of 
interest and not the least in drama. 

As a direct result of this experiment 
we carried out, the Oxford University 
Press has just published a book of 
three plays set against an African 
background, two of which are fairly 
short but the third is considerably 
longer. The two short ones are 
actually translations of plays we put 
on ourselves and incidentally they 
were built up from spontaneous 
dialogue, and until they were trans- 
lated into English for publication 
they had never been written down 
at all. 








One of these for example was 
based on a Swahili proverb Kukopa 
ni harusi na kulipa ni matanga which 
means, roughly, that while borrowing 
money may be like going to a wedding, 
paying it back again is like mourning 
for the dead. The way we built up 
these plays was rather like this. The 
actors would be called together, and 
the general idea of the play having 
been decided on, the main plot would 
be explained. The story would then 
be divided into suitable sections and 
finally the characters of the play 
would be chosen. Very often the 
actors would choose those parts which 
they felt would suit them, but in other 
cases they would be asked to take 
certain parts. The next step was for 
the actors taking part in the various 
sections of the play to go up on the 
stage and start working out for them- 
selves what they had to say and do to 
bring that particular part of the 
story to life. Naturally enough a good 
deal of rubbish was mixed up with 


the good in the first attempts, but 
before long a pretty well organised 


dialogue developed and the various 
gestures of the actors became more 
or less regularised. After a few 
actual performances given before an 
audience the dialogue would take on 
a quite permanent form and would 
be repeated word for word at each 
performance. There was one wise ex- 
ception to this rule; if for example one 
of the actors had a bright idea on the 
spur of the moment, and said some- 
thing extra which was appreciated 
by the audience, such a remark went 
into the unwritten script of the play 
and was used for ever after. Inci- 
dentally I understand that there was 
a tradition of the use of this sort of 
dramatic method at Achimota before 
the war, which proved a source of 
a great deal of good entertainment. 
The best plays of this type are pro- 
duced when sufficient time is allowed 
for rehearsing, so that a convincing 


and orderly dialogue can emerge, but 
even that doesn’t take very long. 

The third play of those just 
published was produced at Student 
Movement House, which is an inter- 
national club in London for university 
students and those studying for the 
Bar. The cast was mostly of people 
from the Gold Coast and Nigeria but 
two West Indians also took part, as 
Africans. From the Gold Coast there 
was Edward Francois taking a leading 
part. He is studying engineering at 
London University; and the vocal 
music for the play was under the 
direction of Richard Graves—from 
Cape Coast I believe—who got together 
a group of Gold Coast students to 
sing some traditional songs. For 
instrumental incidental music for the 
play we used recordings of some 
orchestration of African and original 
themes by Fela Sowande of Nigeria. 
To help decorate one of the scenes, 
Ben Enwonwu, the well-known 
Nigerian artist, who was then in 
London arranging an exhibition, kindly 
lent us a landscape of his. The pro- 
duction of the play was a convincing 
example of how the various traditional 
arts of Africa can be woven into its 
drama. Those who took part in the 
play enjoyed doing it enormously and 
as for the international student audi- 
ence who watched the performance, 
their enthusiasm knew no bounds and 
they cheered wildly at the end of the 
show. 

Africa is full of really brilliant actors. 
Who hasn’t seen the mimic taking off 
friend or foe absolutely true to life? 
Therein lies one of the secrets of 
good acting. The more the drama in 
which an actor takes part gives him 
the opportunity of expressing what he 
knows of real life, the more con- 
vincing will be his performance; in 
fact as a general rule, the African 
actor will be at his best in drama 
which is rooted in the very soil of 
Africa. 
























































Notes 





Mass Education: The Cook Islands. 

Readers of Oversea Education are 
usually pretty good at geography, but 
they cannot be expected to remember 
all the islands of the Pacific. The 
Cook Islands aru administered by New 
Zealand, and lie about 160 degrees 
West and between twenty degrees and 
the southern tropic: that is to say, 
about 1,200 miles east of Fiji and a 
bit farther south. The group extends 
over nearly a million square miles of 
ocean, and shipping communications 
between the scattered islands,are des- 
cribed as “ extremely unreliable”. The 
administrative centre is the island of 
Rarotonga, “a volcanic island about 
20 miles in circumference with a 
coastal road encircling it, but with no 
overland communication.” 

Our quotations are from_ the 
interesting booklet published in the 
South Pacific Commission’s series of 
Social Development Notes on further 
education in the Cook Islands. The 
Commission had intended to open an 
experimental community welfare centre 
of its own on Rarotonga, but found 
that it had been forestalled by a 
New Zealand teacher, Mr. P. F-. 
Henderson, who had already gained 
the confidence and the co-operation 
of the Rarotonga community. The 
Commission has now approved the 
Cook Islands movement for further 
education as an “ associated scheme ”’ 
of the Commission, and is making it 
a grant of money and of books and 
film-strips. 





Rarotonga is fairly well supplied 
with schools; there is compulsory 
education from the age of six to 14. 
One school has a post-primary depart- 
ment, and woodwork and domestic 
science are included in the curriculum 
for senior primary school children. 
Mr. Henderson, the officer in charge 
of the scheme, had been headmaster of 
the school at Avarua on Rarotonga, 
and was well known to everybody on 
the island. He and Mr. Graham, the 
education officer, held a series of 
meetings to arouse interest and to set 
up local committees to take charge. 
it is interesting to notice that at one 
meeting, of which a detailed account 
is given, elections were by secret 
ballot, and a young school teacher 
was elected as president in preference 
to a rival candidate who was a greatly 
respected tribal elder. Women and 
men (at least in this group) were 
elected in equal numbers to the com- 
mittee; it was the men who took the 
initiative in giving women an equal 
place in the scheme. 

The newly-elected committee at 
once took charge, the Europeans 
becoming merely advisory. The com- 
mittee listed the following subjects 
as its first desires: elementary English 
lessons for older people; more ad- 
vanced English lessons for younger 
people who had recently left school; 
talks and discussions on health and 
welfare; films of “ how people live in 
other lands” and “how things are 
made”; and lastly, social activities, 











including sport. 

The scheme started in the latter 
half of 1951. Evening classes were 
held weekly in each village for one 
evening each week. The attendance 
increased to a figure of between 150 
and 200 in each village. The scheme 
has a small film library of its own, 
and borrows films from the New 
Zealand film library service. It has 
also made successful use of film 
strips, including a set of Basic English 
film strips for teaching English to a 
group of old people. Enough books 
in simple English have been provided 
to set up village libraries in three 
Rarotonga villages and on four other 
islands. Two teachers from the Cook 
Islands have recently returned from 
a year’s training in New Zealand as 
art and craft specialists, and have 
begun art teaching in the scheme. 

One village asked for a women’s 
group on sewing and housecraft and 
with the help of Mrs. Graham, wife 
of the education officer, the women 


started something very like a Women’s 
Institute, which has already got into 
contact with a Women’s Institute in 


New Zealand. The group started in 
August 1951 with a two-hour session 
every Monday afternoon. 

Sport comes high on the list of the 
interests of Rarotonga, and the scheme 
took advantage of this. During 1951 
the island had 18 basket-ball teams and 
24 each in rugger and tennis; regular 
competitions were held, and the island 
sent representative teams in all three 
games over to tour the island of 
Aitutaki, some 200 miles away. Bicycle 
racing was introduced, and the first 
round-the-island race was held. 

The scheme is still in its infancy, 
and very little has so far been done 
in the other islands of the Cook archi- 
pelago. But so far the interest has 
been maintained in Rarotonga. There 
are two great dangers in a scheme of 
this kind: one is that suspicion may 
stifle it, the other is that there may 
be an initial rush of people expecting 
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quick results, and a quick fall-off 
when the results do not come. So 
far, the Cook Islands scheme has 
escaped both dangers. 

A subsequent report issued in 
August 1952 shows that the scheme 
continues to thrive. The oldest 
group, that at Ngatangiia, has elected 
a junior committee to handle young 
people’s affairs. The group badly 
wanted a community centre of its 
own, and proposed to raise money by 
running dances. ‘The Government 
however came to the rescue by pro- 
viding an old wooden building in 
two acres of ground, which had been 
the head-master’s house for the local 
school. The place was semi-derelict, 
but the people turned to and put it 
into order; so the Ngatangiia group 
now has accommodation for its library, 
club-room, an art and craft room, 
film projection and indoor sports 
room, medical clinic, workshop and 
kitchen. The committee has raised 
enough money to buy the centre 
a radio and a_ sewing machine, 
and is now setting out to raise more to 
buy timber for making more furniture 
for the centre The Ngatangiia 
committee is now beginning to talk 
of a co-operative tractor and plough. 

Another group has concentrated on 
film discussion groups, a library, and 
classes on the designing of dress 
materials; here we see the influence 
of the art specialist. 

Two other villages have started 
groups. One of them is extremely 
active; it has set aside a building for 
a community centre, and is especially 
keen on arts and crafts, so much so 
that they have asked for fewer film 
shows and more art classes. It is 
noticeable that tribal elders are be- 
ginning to take a more active part in 
organising the committees. 


Mass Education, Nyasaland 

We publish in this issue an 
article by Mr. T. D. Thomson on 
an emergency education scheme in 





Nyasaland. Concerning another 
Nyasaland scheme, Mr. J. L. Pretorius 
reports on the progress in 1951: 

“There is nothing spectacular to 
report about the Cipamphale scheme. 
The school for the adults maintained 
an enrolment in the neighbourhood of 
twenty. ‘The women have carried a 
stack of stones to be used for the 
foundation of a building for the 
teaching of needlework and domestic 
science. When we were making 
bricks for the school they contributed 
about a thousand man-hours in free 
labour, for a share of the bricks for 
the above mentioned building. 

The burning and slaking of lime 
was not done by the school as in 
the previous year, but came under my 
direct supervision. The idea behind 
the lime industry is to raise funds for 
purpose of soil and water conservation. 
Last year under their own manage- 
ment the work was done so slowly 
that the total profit on the year’s work 
was barely £1. This year we ought 


to show a profit of £20—which will 


be used for establishing bamboo 
plantations and laying the foundations 
of stone walls which will be gradually 
built in the worst gullies. Bamboo 
plants have been reared from seeds at 
Mkhoma and are ready for transplant- 
ing during the coming rainy season. 

A new development which so far is 
working very well, and which origi- 
nated with the people themselves, is 
the erection of a communal workshop. 
The members of the adult school 
built a pole and grass workshop and 
then invited the artisans in the neigh- 
bourhood to come and place their 
benches there. Instead of paying a rent 
the carpenters give free instruction in 
rough carpentry to the members of 
the school on one afternoon every 
week. 

The sale of goods made’ in the 
workshop realises about £25 to £30 
per month. 

They are now talking of extending 
the building and also inviting the 


basket makers and mat makers to 
come and work at this centre. If 
this could materialise it would offer 
a favourable opportunity for informal 
adult education. 

As the necessary technicians were 
not available we could not proceed 
with the bunding of more gardens, 
sO we are concentrating on improving 
the bunds made last year. 

A vernacular grade teacher named 
Jeremiah W. Phiri teaches in the 
adult school and supervises the work 
in general. Much of the success of 
the scheme is due to his devotion to 
duty and his interest in the people. 
The district council of chiefs, 
Lilongwe, contributed £30 per annum 
as a grant towards his salary.” 


Notes from the Sudan 

The Ministry of Agriculture in the 
Sudan has established its own edu- 
cation division, which will deal with 
agricultural education and advisory 
work below the level of that provided 
by the faculty of agriculture at the 
University College of the Sudan. The 
first chief of the new division is 
Mohammed Eff. Awam Nimr; his 
post has the status of assistami director. 

Dr. Khalda Zahir, the first Suda- 
nese woman doctor, was appointed by 
the Sudanese Ministry of Health to 
represent it at the Child Welfare 
Conference in Delhi. 

The Minister of Education, Sayed 
Abdel Rahman Ali Taha, recently 
laid before the Sudan Legislative 
Assembly his plans for the develop- 
ment of education in the South. The 
new plans were a continuation of 
those approved by the Assembly in 
1949. In that year, the following 
objectives were laid down: — 

The increase in numbers of pupils 

at all schools; the lengthening of 

the village course to three years; 
the lengthening of the elementary 
course to six years, followed, for 
selected students, by three years’ 
junior secondary and three years’ 








senior secondary; the improvement , 


and expansion of girls’ education; 
increased facilities for secondary 
education; the opening of Govern- 
ment schools; the establishment of 
teacher training colleges; the set- 
ting up of local education boards 
and committees and_ increased 
British teaching and administrative 
staff. 
In 1949 there were on the aided 
list 431 village schools, 42 boys’ 
elementary schools, 22 girls’ elemen- 
tary schools, three intermediate 
schools, three trade schools, and nine 
elementary teacher training centres; 
the number of pupils in attendance 
was 7,690, of whom 6,344 were 
boarders. In addition to these aided 
schools there were four sub-grade and 
five elementary Government schools, 
one intermediate and one secondary 
Government school. 
Plans for future development in the 
South were based on three main prin- 
ciples. First, “as the Sudan is one 


country showing one set of political 
institutions, it is of great importance 


that there should be one language 
which is understood by all its citizens. 
That language can only be Arabic and 
Arabic must therefore be taught in all 
our schools. Secondly, it is clearly 
important that all schools in the 
Sudan should follow the same 
syllabuses with modifications to suit 
local conditions, and steps will be 
taken ic bring the syllabuses now fol- 
lowed in schools into line 
with those in the North.” Thirdly, 
as the Christian missions were carry- 
ing so much of the responsibility for 
education in the South, the Govern- 
ment proposed to continue collaborat- 
ing with them; it was suggested that 
“in forming their plans for the future 
the missionary societies should con- 
centrate mainly upon consolidation, 
that is the introduction of Arabic, the 
adoption of Government syllabuses, 
better boarding arrangements, im- 
proved teaching and higher standards 
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generally, in their existing schools.” 
There has been great development 
in Sudanese education in the last few 
years. The country has nearly a 
million square miles and nearly nine 
million people. Figures of school 

attendance are: — 

1946 
Secondary 4,000 
Intermediate 3,000 12,000 
Elementary 40,000 55,000 
Sub-grades 50,000 67,000 
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British West Indian Students in 
Cianada 

In November 1952 there were 345 
students from the British West Indies 
registered at universities and colleges 
in Canada. The most popular sub- 
jects of study were: pure science 92, 
arts 82, agriculture and engineering 
28 each, medicine 27. Trinidad and 
Jamaica between them supply half the 
students, and McGill and Toronto 
between them take three-quarters. 
(From the Caribbean Commission’s 
Bulletin.) 


American Teachers Seconded to 
Caribbean 

The Fulbright Commission _ has 
seconded two teachers from the 
United States to teach mathematics 
and science in two Jamaica secondary 
schools. (From the same Bulletin.) 
This is an interesting solution to the 
perennial problem of obtaining quali- 
fied science staff. 


New Principal for University College 
Sir Thomas Taylor has retired from 
the principalship of the University 
College of the West Indies, and has 
been succeeded by Dr. W. W. Grave, 
Registrar of Cambridge University. 


Trusts and Foundations 

There is being published in May 
1953 the first edition of a select guide 
to trusts and foundations operating 
in Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth. It will contain particulars of 





some thousand grant-making bodies in 
all branches of knowledge. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Bowes and Bowes 
Ltd., of Cambridge, England, hope to 
bring out successive editions incor- 
porating new material, and would be 
grateful for any information which 
educationists overseas can give them 
of significant trusts or foundations 
functioning in their area. 


Margaret Wrong Prize 

This prize, which is offered annually 
by the trustees of the Margaret 
Wrong Memorial Fund for original 
literary work by writers of African 
race, will be open in 1953 to competi- 
tors living in the Union of South 
Africa, the High Commission terri- 
tories and Madagascar. Manuscripts 
should be not less than five or more 
than fifteen thousand words long, and 
may be written in English, Afrikaans, 
or French; they should reach “ The 
Margaret Wrong Prize”, c/o The 
International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa, 2 Eaton Gate, 
London, S.W.1, before 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1953. 


African Welfare in Lusaka 
We have received more copies of 


published by the 
Department of the 
Lusaka Management Board. Three 
of. the boys’ club rooms’ were 
destroyed in the heavy rains of 1951, 
and two of them have been rebuilt by 
the members. One women’s associa- 
tion has found a ready sale for jug 
covers of African bead work made by 
its members. This is helping to 
preserve one indigenous craft from 
extinction. 

Several clubs are now being staffed 
and led by former members. The 
Board has built a hostel in connection 
with the Prisoners’ Aid work, for 
prisoners to stay in when released 
from prison and looking for work. It 
is reported that there is an encourag- 
ing flow of volunteers for blood trans- 
fusion among the club members. 
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Unesco’s Acting Director General 

At the 7th general conference of 
Unesco held in Paris in November and 
December, 1952, the director-general, 
Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, resigned from 
his post. Dr. Torres Bodet has been 
director general of Unesco for four 
years, succeeding Dr. Julian Huxley at 
the time of the 3rd general con- 
ference of Unesco, held in Beirut in 
November, 1948. Dr. Torres Bodet 
offered to resign at the Florence con- 
ference in 1950, when the conference 
refused to vote as large a budget as 
he required. On that occasion he was 
persuaded to withdraw his resigna- 
tion; but at Paris in 1952, he renewed 
it when once again the conference 
decided to peg the budget at or very 
close to the previous year’s figure. 
Dr. Torres Bodet refused to accept a 
static conception of Unesco’s func- 
tion; he claimed that Unesco must 
continuously expand its activities. 

The conference appointed the 
deputy director general, Dr. John 
W. Taylor of the United States, to 
serve as acting director general un- 
til the appointment of a successor to 
Dr. Torres Bodet by an extraordinary 
session of the conference. It is under- 
stood that this extraordinary session 
of the conference is likely to be held 
in April or May, 1953. 

Dr. Taylor is a_ graduate of 
Columbia University, and has also 
studied at the universities of Paris, 
London, Berlin and Vienna. After 
the second world war, Dr. Taylor 
served as chief of the education and 
religious branch of the United 
States Military Government for Ger- 
many. He was President of the 
University of Louisville, Kentucky, 
from 1947 until he took up his duties 
with Unesco. Under his administra- 
tion, the University of Louisville was 
the first in any of the American 
southern states to suppress the racial 
barriers to the admission of students. 
Negro students were admitted to the 
graduate and professional schools of 








the University and plans were made 
for the acceptance of Negroes as 
under-graduate students. 
Fundamental Education Centre for 
Arab States 

In May, 1951, Unesco opened the 
first of its regional Fundamental 
Education Centres at Patzcuaro in 
Mexico. The second centre was 
opened on January 20th, 1953, at 
Sirs-el-Layan in the Menouf district 
of Egypt, some 40 miles north of 
Cairo. The new centre is intended 
to serve the needs of the Arabic 
speaking countries of the middle east. 
Here, as at Patzcuaro, students are 
to be trained in practical techniques 
of improving economic and _ social 
conditions and of combating illiteracy. 
The centre will also develop text 


books, posters, films and film strips 
for adult literacy work. In all its 
work, the centre will emphasise prac- 
tical field work in neighbouring vil- 
lages rather than class-room study. 


The centre opened with 50 students 
from Egypt, Hashemite Jordan, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Syria. 
In two years’ time this number will 
to 200. The staff of 
the centre is international, and in- 
cludes people from the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation, the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and the 
World Health Organisation as well as 
from Unesco. For some time the 
Egyptian Government has been run- 
ning a campaign at Sirs-el-Layan to 
improve living conditions in the 
district. It has already opened 20 
social centres, serving 200,000 people, 
and 20 new rural schools in the 
villages of the Menouf district. 


be increased 


The British Council in 1952 

The annual report of the British 
Council gives once again an encourag- 
ing account of work done in spite 
of a straitened budget. The grants 
made to the Council from United 
Kingdom public funds were 


2,750,000, of which one-third was for 
work relating to the Commonwealth 
and the rest for work relating to 
foreign countries. For the five years 
ending 31st March, 1953, the total 
reduction on the foreign services of 
the Council has been 42 per ‘cent., 
whereas Colonial services have’ been 
cut by only 16.4 per cent. and Com- 
monwealth Relations Office services 
cut by 12.6 per cent. 

The report mentions various acti- 
vities in Colonial territories. In 
Cyprus, for example, the original five 
Institutes run by the British Council 
had been reduced to three, and have 
recently been further reduced to two; 
but they have recommenced English 
language teaching, and there is an 
increased use made of the centres by 
young people in consequence. In 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Fiji and 
Sarawak the staff have tried to meet 
the growing demands for libraries and 
reading rooms for lectures and films. 
In Malaya a start has been made in 
co-operation with the local and federal 
governments in adult education 
work. In West Africa, the staff has 
been strengthened and a new centre 
opened in Takoradi in the Gold Coast. 
In the West African territories the 
greater part of the Council’s effort 
has been providing Africans with 
opportunities of learning about 
British institutions and methods which 
can be of practical use in the rapid 
advance of these territories towards 
self-government. In East Africa, the 
Council’s staff spend much of their 
time on tour with film vans and 
mobile libraries visiting African 
schools and training colleges. Discus- 
sion groups have been formed in 
many centres, in which Africans can 
meet British people and come in con- 
tact with British ideas. ‘The Coun- 
cil’s staff are co-operating with the 
schemes which the Governments have 
started in Kenya, Uganda and Nor- 
thern Rhodesia for the establisment 
of cultural centres which will be open 





to all races for the encouragement of 
music, drama and the fine arts, and 
the development of local societies. 
Another important part of the 
Council’s work is the welfare of over- 
sea students in the United Kingdom. 
There are now over 5,000 students 
from Colonial territories, another 
5,000 from India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, and almost 5,000 more from 
other countries. The Council runs a 
centre for oversea students in London 
and has other similar centres in 
various towns all over the United 
Kingdom. The London centre has 
a membership of over 1,800 students 
representing 104 different countries, 
and the average number using the 
centre was 200 daily and 350 at the 
week-ends. During 1951-52, the 


Council’s staff met 2,600 students on 
arrival in the United Kingdom, over 
being 


these fromthe 


' 2,200 of 
Colonies. 


Education Conferences 

We have seen reports 
education conferences in Mauritius 
and Northern Rhodesia. The 
Mauritius conference, the second of 
of its kind, was held in July and 
August, 1951, with the general title 
of “The Road Ahead”. The con- 
ference divided itself into five Com- 
mittees dealing with the separate sub- 
jects of 

(a) Citizenship 

(b) Education 

room 

(c) Music, Art and Handicrafts 

(d) Learning Aids 

(e) Syllabuses, Examinations 

Text Books. 

These are some of the more interest- 
ing recommendations of the con- 
ference. There should be closer co- 
operation between schools and public 
libraries; every secondary _ school 
should have its own library, and the 
pupils should be trained in using the 
public libraries. The contents, classi- 
fication, and use of a catalogue should 


of recent 
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and 


be explained to them, and library 
periods should be included in the 
school timetable to encourage inde- 
pendent reading. A mobile depart- 
mental library should be provided for 
primary schools. School museums, 
and co-operation between schools and 
the public museum, should be similarly 
encouraged. In adult education the 
Creole patois should be used as the 
medium of instruction, both to secure 
quicker comprehension by the adult 
illiterates, and to help preserve local 
folklore. The use of the common 
patois would also help to breach the 
gap between the different communi- 
ties. Every effort must be made to 
provide suitable reading material in 
patois. The conference recommended 
a great increase in the place of music 
and drama and handicrafts, both in 
primary and secondary schools and in 
adult education. It desired also a 
great improvement in equipment for 
audio-visual aids and for teaching 
material. The long list of recom- 
mendations on syllabuses and exami- 
nations and text books should have 
the effect of encouraging more modern 
metheds of teaching and a less exclu- 
sively bookish curriculum. ‘The con- 
ference recommended, for example, 
the “topic” method of teaching 
history, and a great increase in the 
teaching of science in girls secondary 
schools, research on intelligence tests 
suited to Mauritian needs, improved 
methods of selection, and an auto- 
matic promotion of pupils from class 
to class. 

The conference in Northern 
Rhodesia was held in June, 1951; its 
subject was “Education for Citizen- 
ship and Character Training”. The 
conference gave more time than the 
Mauritius conference did to lectures. 
There were no regular lectures at the 
Mauritius conference, though the 
Governor, the Bishop of Port Louis 
and the Director of Education all 
delivered addresses; in Northern 
Rhodesia there were two lectures a 








day, and the discussion work of the 
conference took place only in_ the 
mornings. ‘The conference divided it- 
self into six study groups, each group 
considering character training in one 
of the following aspects: 

(a) Relations between 


home and 


school or school and community. 
(b) Assessment of Character. 
(c) Out of school Activities. 
Discipline in 


(d) Incentives and 
Schools. 
(e) The School Curriculum. 
(f) Professional Association 
Teachers’ Code. 

We pick out some of the more in- 
teresting recommendations from the 
groups. The following methods were 
recommended to encourage parents to 
take an interest in the schools; school 
councils should be formed, if possible, 
with spending power; even if a coun- 
cil has no spending power it should 
be told how money is spent on the 
school and should be allowed to make 
suggestions. Parents’ associations 
should be formed and in addition to 
learning about the work of the schools, 
their members should be asked to 
assist in various school activities. 
Parents should receive reports on their 
children’s work. The group on “ Out 
of School Activities” felt that the 
best results were obtained when the 
European and the African staff of a 
school worked together with full 
understanding and confidence. The 
group thought that the country could 
only progress by co-operation between 
European and African, but that the 
African’s capacity to carry out the 
work assigned to him is_ often 
decreased because he is treated as a 
satellite rather than as an equal col- 
league. The group thought that in 
boarding schools, at any rate, the 
government of the school could well 
be ieft largely in the hands of the 
student body with the staff acting in 
an advisory capacity. School societies 
afforded opportunities for training in 
social responsibility and in govern- 


and 


ment, though they should be subject 
to some control in matters of finance. 
The conference had obviously an 
interim character, but its work is con- 
tinuing. The Character Training 
Committee, which consists at present 
of seven Europeans and five Africans, 
is planning a continuous campaign, or 
rather a series of local campaigns or- 
ganised by interested people in each 
area on lines which they think likely 
to be most effective. The commit- 
tee is planning a series of broadcast 
talks and plays and a series of discus- 
sion pamphlets, and intends to keep in 
touch with the work of teachers and 
local committees all over the territory. 
The campaign for the improvement 
of character training has the support 
of the Northern Rhodesian Christian 
Council, the Conference of Roman 
Catholic Bishops, and the African 
Christian Conference, while members 
of the African Representative Coun- 
cil have shown their close interest in 
the problems involved. 


School Dramatics in Fiji 

The Girls’ Grammar School at 
Suva recently produced Sheridan’s 
The Critic. When the play was first 
produced in London, Fiji was still an 
almost completely unknown = archi- 
pelago, populated by warlike people to 
whom cannibalism was not unknown. 
The site of Suva was covered by 
mangrove swamp and bush, though 
there was a fortified Fijian village 
where the grounds of Government 
House are now. 

The Girls’ Grammar School of 
Suva has 480 European and _part- 
European pupils. Its range is from 
a primary department to a fifth form 
which takes the New Zealand School 
Certificate and a sixth form which 
sits for New Zealand University En- 
trance. The headmistress and most 
of her staff are New Zealanders, but 
there are also’ mistresses from 
Australia and from the United King- 
dom. The school runs two sports 





days a year and has several basket 
ball teams; its choir makes at least 
one public appearance each year, and 
there are also junior and senior ballet 
groups. The production of The Critic 
is reported to have reached a very 
high standard, and to have been re- 
ceived by the audience not as merely 
a pedagogic renewal of an old classic, 
but as an entertainment providing 
plenty of fun. 

The correspondent to whom we are 
indebted for this news adds_ that 
“there is a tail piece which is all too 


familiar to educationists. The 
boarders’ hostel is an excellent build- 
ing, but the class-rooms are an 
agglomeration of wooden buildings, 
pleasing neither to look at nor to work 
in.” New class-rooms exist so far only 
in expectancy. 

Oversea  Education’s ration of 
illustrations is being cut down in order 
to economise on production costs. We 
are sorry to be unable to reproduce 
any of the photographs which our 
correspondent kindly sent with his 
note. 
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Longmans publish two little books 


on art teaching: African Art Teachers’ 
Handbook by A. J. Udo Ema (pp. 
95, 3s. 6d.), and Basket Work by K. 


M. Trowell (pp. 79, 2s. Od.). Mrs. 
Trowell is, of course, much more 
thorough and detailed; she is writing 
for African teachers who are being 
trained as specialist teachers of art. 
Mr. Udo Ema has more in mind the 
African teacher who is not specially 
artistic, and who is teaching children 
whose parents are not specially inter- 
ested in art. He writes in a practical 
way, with sound advice on what can 
be done with bad buildings, little 
equipment and no money. 

Two useful books on physical train- 
ing come from Pitmans: Physical 
Activity for Young Children by Mar- 
jorie Harrison (24 sheets, 4s. 6d.) and 
Physical Training for Girls by 
Dorothy M. Cooke (pp. viii, 88, 
10s. 6d.). Both are written for the 
non-specialist and require only simple 
apparatus; both are freely illustrated. 
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Report of the Mission to Afghani- 
stan (Unesco, London H.M.S.O.), pp. 
87, 5s. Od. 

The educational mission is usually 
regarded by British observers as one 
of Unesco’s most useful jobs. At the 
request of a member state which 
desires expert advice on education, 
Unesco recruits a team of profes- 
sional educationists and sends them to 
give what help they can. This is 
good, because it is just what the mem- 
ber state asks for, and having received 
advice, the member state can do as it 
likes about following it or ignoring it. 
Educational missions have been sent 
to Thailand, the Philippines, Burma, 
and now to Afghanistan. The report 
of the mission to the Philippines was 
reviewed in Oversea Education in 
April 1951, and very interesting we 
found it. 

The mission to Afghanistan was a 
team of three. The leader, M. Jean 
Debiesse, Inspecteur d’académie of the 
French Ministry of Education, took 








the field of secondary education. 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, Dean of the 
College of Education in the University 
of Maryland, U.S.A., took primary 
education, Dr. William Abbott, H.M.I. 
of the United Kingdom, took technical 
and professional education. 

The report gives an interesting pic- 
ture of the present position of educa- 
tion in Afghanistan. Our readers in 
underdeveloped countries can pretty 
well imagine it. Poor communications ; 
a harsh climate; vast hydro-electric 
isolated, ill- 
schools, 


unharnessed ; 
ill-equipped 


resources 


housed and 


staffed by under-trained and under- 
paid teachers and hampered by an 
over-centralised administration; hard- 
ly any girls’ education; much wast- 
age; scanty and unsuitable textbooks 


and much rote-learning. It is a 
description which in its main outlines 
would apply in many parts of the 
world from China via Africa to Peru, 
and some of it would apply to spots 
even in England, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union. 

Tke mission had an task in 
telling Afghanistan what was needed. 
Get the girls into Raise 
teachers’ salaries. Train teachers, 
especially women teachers. Change 
the syllabuses and the methods. Allow 
more local control and_ stimulate 
parents’ interest. Get better books 
and equipment. Provide more techni- 
cal education and adult education. 

The question is, how is all this to 
be paid for? And here the mission’s 
report gives the Afghanistan Govern- 
ment very little help. It gives four 
pages to finance. It works out that 
about 25 per cent. of Government 
expenditure is devoted to “ instruction 
and education”, and is doubtful 
whether revenue can be greatly in- 
creased. “The provinces _ have 
practically no income of their own”, 
so the outlook for local education 
rates does not look very bright. Surely 
one of the main objects of any educa- 
tional mission should be to make out 


easy 


school. 


an order of priority in educational 
reform, and to plan the financing of 
each stage, so that the Governmert 
not only knows what it should do, but 
knows also how to set about it. Any 
director of education can draw up 
a programme of educational develop- 
ment. It is when he takes it into the 
Secretariat and braces himself to meet 
the cold eye of the financial secretary 
that he really shows what he has in 
him. This Unesco mission spent two 
months in Afghanistan; it would have 
done better to stay another month in 
the Treasury at Kabul working out 
ways and means. 


The Teaching of English, issued by 
the Incorporated Association of Assis- 
tant Masters in Secondary Schools 
(London, Cambridge University 
Press), pp. xvi, 186, 12s. 6d. 

“Tt is not to be expected,” says 
the preface, “that any committee of 
English teachers will agree in detail 
about syllabus or method. We are 
in full agreement about the general 
principles and aims that should 
govern the teaching of English, but 
the work of translating them into 
practice must ultimately be the 
responsibility of the individual 
teacher.” (The eleven members of 
the A.M.A. committee which has 
produced this book all bear English 
names and all teach in’ English 
schools; so it is not clear whether 
the first sentence refers to English 
as opposed to Scottish, Welsh or Irish 
teachers of any subject—or to teachers 
of English as opposed to teachers of 
mathematics or geography.) This 
attitude limits the scope of the book. 
It does not attempt to be a textbook 
of syllabus or method. It is content 
to be a series of essays in which 
experienced teachers of English dis- 
cuss, avowedly for the benefit of the 
young teacher, their views on English 
as a school subject and how to teach 
it. 


The book is in three parts. Part I 





is introductory. Part II, dealing with 
the English syllabus, takes nearly 
two-thirds of the whole book. Part 
III considers examinations, and “some 
aids ”’—visual and  other—to _ the 
teaching of English. The meat of 
the book is in Part II, which has 
chapters on oral work, on writing, on 
grammar, on the appreciation and 
comprehension of prose, on poetry, on 
drama, and on Sixth Form English. 
The book is, of course, written for 
teachers in the United Kingdom, and 
takes no account of the special prob- 
lems involved in teaching English as 
a foreign language. But there is a 
great deal of ground that all teachers 
of English will have in common, 
whether they teach in the United 
Kingdom or overseas; and, in fact, 
one sometimes suspects that school 
English is hardly less foreign to 
English children than to Sudanese or 
Fijians. All teachers should read the 
book. They will not find it heretical 
or revolutionary, but we shall be 
very surprised if they do not find it 
interesting and profitable. 


Developing Village India. A collec- 
tion of studies in village problems, 
issued under the authority of the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Re- 
search. (London, Longmans Green), 
pp. xvi, 290, 21s. Od. 


This heavy book, planned by M. S. 
Randhawa of the I.C.S. with the assis- 
tance of a formidable editorial com- 
mittee of agriculturists, is most wel- 
come for its realisation that village 
India will not be saved by agriculture 
alone, but by co-operation between 
agriculture, nutrition, health and sani- 
tatiom, publicity and propaganda, 
education and culture, and social re- 
form. It is in fact a text-book of com- 
munity development, full of ideas 
drawn from the experience of India 
and other countries. Its approach to 
the problem is that of the culture 
brigade or the development team: if 
you want people to live on the land, 


you must make it possible for them 
to get a living from the land, and to 
live a full and happy life there. 


The book is a symposium, with con- 
tributions by some forty different 
authors. It is divided into eight sec- 
tions, which deal respectively with 
organisation, publicity, agriculture and 
nutrition, animal husbandry, horticul- 
ture, cottage industries, health, and 
education. The three sections dealing 
with agriculture, animal husbandry 
and horticulture occupy between them 
126 pages, which is perhaps rather too 
large a share of the book. The meagre 
seven pages devoted to cottage indus- 
tries are of little value; if the authors 
had been given an extra twenty pages, 
they might have been more practically 
helpful. 


But there is a very great deal of 
useful guidance in the book. The agri- 
culture section contains not only the 
expected chapters on composting, con- 
tour ridging, consolidation of holdings, 
but also on how to make combustible 
gas from cow dung—gas which can 
drive lorries. The health section (too 
short) gives plenty of advice on con- 
structing different types of latrine, on 
improved housing, and on improving 
villages with proper wells, surface 
draining and paving, tree-planting 
(especially where there are puddles 
that can be drained by eucalyptus) and 
anti-malarial measures. 


In the section on education and cul- 
ture, there are chapters on folk songs 
and folk dances, and various aspects of 
folk art which could be incorporated 
into the educational system. Apart 
from this, there are two useful but 
highly compressed chapters on village 
education in general and on the prob- 
lems of women’s education. 


Developing Village India is freely 


illustrated, and is a most useful 
guinea’s worth. We hope it will be 
widely read by those interested in edu- 
cation and community development. 














Correspondence 





R. J. Quinault, organiser of 
“English by Radio” 


Mr. 
the B.B.C. 


programme, writes : — 


We must point out that the review 
in your October issue of four English 
by Radio textbooks recently published 
for us by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., was more misleading than help- 
ful. Your reviewer appears to have 
assumed that the four books all 
formed part of a single course, and 
complains of inconsistency between 
them. In fact, however, the books 
belong to quite separate courses, 
which are only two among many 
which the B.B.C.’s English by Radio 
Department is now providing in 
various parts of the world. 

The two textbooks by A. V. P. 
Elliott and J. A. Noonan represent 
Parts Three and Four of a six-part 
beginners’ course for radio learners 
called “Listen and Speak”. The 
English textbooks of the course issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
must not be judged by themselves, 
since they are meant to be used with 
vernacular “keys” explaining the 
significance of the various examples 


and telling the learner how to proceed. 
Moreover, when the _ lessons are 
actually broadcast the listener has the 
help of an explanatory commentary 
in his own language. 

The two books entitled “ English 
by Radio”, Parts One and Two, by 
A. S. Hornby, together represent a 
general revision course for those who 
already know a good deal of the lan- 
guage. The core of each lesson 1s 
an English dialogue which is complete 
in itself and can be given without 
commentary to advanced students. In 
the books in question it is only the 
text of these dialogues which is actual- 
ly printed, but it must be understood 
that when the lessons are broadcast to 
a less advanced audience any neces- 
sary explanation of difficult words is 
given beforehand in the vernacular. 

It may be added that both these 
courses and a number of others are 
now available in gramophone record 
form for use in schools and other 
educational institutions overseas. If 
anyone is interested in our material, 
whether it be for broadcasting or 
classroom purposes, we shall be 
pleased to supply complete informa- 
tion and instructions for its correct 
use. The address for enquiries is: - 

English by Radio, 
B.B.C., 
London, W.C.2. 


Crown Copyright Reserved 
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To be purchased from 


York House, Kingsway, LONDON, W.C.2 


423 Oxford Street, LONDON, W.1 
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HEALTH SCIENCE AND PHYSIOLOGY 
FOR TROPICAL SCHOOLS 


By F. Daniel 6s. 6d. 


This book provides a foundation of accurate knowledge that will enable the 
student to understand the principles which govern healthy living in tropical 
conditions. It is specially designed for those schools which, in place of General 
Science, read for the Health Science paper introduced by the Cambridge Local 
Examination Syndicate for their Oversea School Certificate. For students with a 
scientific training who do not require such detailed information there is Health 
Science (3s. Od.) which is an optional part of General Science for Tropical Schools. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
FOR TROPICAL SCHOOLS 


By F. Daniel 


A four-year course for secondary schools, specially written for use in tropical 
and sub-tropical areas. The practical work involves only the simplest equipment 
consistent with worth-while results in the laboratory. 


Book One 3s. 6d. Book Two 4s. 6d. Book Three 6s. 6d. 
Book Four 7s. 6d. Teacher’s Handbook 7s. 6d. net 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


causes great injury to health in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries, but it can be controlled. PREVENTION is our aim, 
by means of EDUCATION and RESEARCH in the British 


Colonies. 


For 5s. a year, leaflets and magazines can be sent to you. 
And if you will write to us, we shall be glad to help you in 
any way we can. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1I, England 























COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FREDENSBORG, DENMARK 


Courses 


designed for British and Commonwealth Students 
directed in English by SVEND HOLTZE 


One Year Teacher’s Training Course for Men commencing 
October. Recognised by the Chief Inspector of Physical Educa- 
tion, Denmark. Fee, including tuition and residence, £195. 


Summer Vacation Courses for Men and Women, 1953. Athletics, 
Games, Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming. Lectures cover modern 
Scandinavian gymnastic methods, teaching, programmes for 
children and adults, Danish research, etc. Excursions made to 
places of interest—Men: July 28th to August 14th; Women: 
August [5th to September Ist. Fee, including tuition and 
residence, £15 10s. Write Principal. 
































Important! 


NELSON’S ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by D. W. Grieve, M.A., Lecturer, Institute of Education, University 
College of the Gold Coast, The first of s course-books and 3 work- 
books (with teacher’s book) designed to cover the teaching of the 
English language to School Certificate standard in African Grammar 
Schools. Book 1 comprises prose passages for comprehension, questions 
on vocabulary and ideas, language study (vocabulary and grammar), oral 
and written composition. 


WORK BOOK 1. The first three course-books is each to be accom- 
panied by a Work Book which follows its course-book lesson by lesson, 
recapitulating and supplementing its teaching by novel and practical 
exercises, as 6d 


THE ABOVE are the first five books in 
a new Nelson Series to be known as 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN AFRICA 





NELSON’S EDUCATION HANDBOOKS 
Equipping the Classroom 


by A. Taylor, M.A., Lecturer, Institute of Education, University 
College of the Gold Coast. The first volume in a new series designed 
principally for teachers and teachers in training, and for other workers 
in education in Africa and other tropical areas. A teacher’s guide for 
making classroom equipment necessary for the employment of modern 
teaching methods in a variety of subjects. Detailed instructions and 
scale diagrams are given for ; nuidance in each case and these are followed 
by notes on the use of the apparatus made, employing Jocal materials 
and simple tools throughout. 


3s 6d 


Nelsons, Parkside, Edinburgh 9, Gt. Britain 















































EUROPE 
AND AFRICA 


A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE HISTORY 
by 
KENNETH INGHAM 


M.C., M.A., D.PHIL, 


A new history for secondary schools in Africa, covering the 
requirements of the University of Cambridge Oversea School 
Certificate Examination, 


Part I: The European and English Background 


The Revival of Europe — The Expansion of Europe — The 
Sixteenth Century, the Age of English Independence — The 
Growth of the English Parliament — English Local Govern- 
ment before the Industrial Revolution — The Foundation of 
the English Commercial and Colonial Empire — The 
Sovereignty of Parliament — The Empire in the Eighteenth 
Century — The Industrial and Agrarian Revolutions — 
Constitutional Changes in the Nineteenth Century — Local 
Government in the Nineteenth Century — The British Empire 
and Commonwealth. 


Part II: Tropical Africa 

West Africa in the Early Nineteenth Century — The Gold 
Coast in the Early Nineteenth Century — East Africa in the 
Early Nineteenth Century — Foreshadowing the Scramble for 
Africa —- The Royal Niger Company — Colonisation in East 
Africa — Rhodesia — The Development of Nyasaland and 
the Rhodesias — East Africa in the Twentieth Century — 
West Africa in the Twentieth Century. 


288 pages, Fully illustrated, Ready September, Probably 8s. 6d. 


LONGMANS 


6 & 7, CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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